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Bournemouth satural Science Society 


Introductory Mote 


The objects of the Society are declared by the second of its rules to be “the 
promotion of the study of Science in all its branches, and of Public Education by 
means of Lectures, Field Meetings, the Reading and Discussion of Papers, and in 
any way that the Council of the Society shall deem advisable’. 


The branches of Science at present represented are as follows:—Archzology 
and History, Astronomy, Botany, Entomology, Geography, Geology, Ornithology, 
Photography, Physics and Chemistry, and Zoology. 


Frequent meetings are held comprising Lectures and Demonstrations on subjects 
of scientific interest, illustrated by lantern slides, films, the ep\diascoue: diagrams, 
specimens and experiments. 


Field Meetings are held in various suitable places in the neighbourhood of the 
town, or sometimes Coach Tours are arranged to districts of scientific interest at a 
distance. 


The management of the Society is vested in a Council, which is elected at the 
Annual General Meeting. 


The Society possesses a Library available for the use of Members. Books may, 
under certain conditions, be borrowed by Members, and there is a Reading Room 
in which works of reference may be consulted. The Museum contains many valuable 
scientific collections and specimens. There is a well-equipped Dark Room for the 
use of Members interested in Photography. 


Members are elected by the Council and pay an annual subscription of £5 for 
full membership. Life Subscription £50. Family Subscription (for members of a 
family living in the same house), is as follows: First Adult Member £5, additional 
Adult Members £3. Associate Membership Subscription is £1 and is restricted to 
young people up to 18 years of age or .if a bona-fide full time student, up to 21 years 
of age. 


Country Membership applies only to those Ordinary Members who reside 
permanently Outside the boundaries of Bournemouth, Christchurch and Poole. 


Subscriptions of Country Members are, First Adult Member £3, additional 
Adult Members, same family £2. 


Special subscription for visitors to Bournemouth, 50p per month. 


Members may enter into a Deed of Covenant to pay subscriptions by Banker’s 
Order over the period of seven years. At present, the Society benefits by approxi- 
mately 54p on each £1 subscribed in this way. Full particulars from the Hon. 
_ Treasurer on request. 


A three-monthly programme, giving full details of all meetings is supplied to 
every Member and a Volume of Proceedings is published each year of whch each 
Member receives a copy (additional members of a family living in the same house 
on application to the Secretary). 


Further particulars and membership application forms may be obtained from 
the Honorary Deputy Secretary, Bournemouth Natural Science Society, 39 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY AT ITS HOUSE, 
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Price: 75p 


Back numbers of some previous editions of the Proceedings can be 
purchased from the Secretary, price 75p each. 


A set of back numbers may be consulted in the Society’s Reference 
Library or individual Volumes borrowed from the Lending Library 
on application to the Librarian. 
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Bournemouth Aatural Science Society 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1978-79 
N.B.—University degrees and other qualifications are inserted only at the first 
mention of names. 
President : 
Mrs. G. M. THOMAS, M.A., B.LITT. 
Vice-Presidents : 


So. Lor. J. L. C. BANKS Mrs. A. K. HUNT, B.SC. 

T. M. BELL, B.A. M.B., B.CH. Miss D. M. LOWTHER, B.SC. 

Miss K. MILNER BENNETTS, F.Z.S. Miss U. M. OGLE 

S. C. S. BROWN, F.D.S., R.C.S., L.D.S. F. OLDHAM, J.P., M.A., B.SC., F.INST.P. 

E. CHAMBERS, F.L.S. G. TEASDILL, F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS, C.B.E., M.C. W. C. THOMAS 

W. H. LEE D. A. WRAY, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 

J. C. MITTON 


Chairman of Council : Miss K. M. BENNETTS 
Deputy Chairman : G. TEASDILL 
Council : 
THe VICE-PRESIDENTS, OFFICERS, CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS AND CHAIRMEN OF 
ComMITTEES (all ex officio) 


Mrs. M. ARNOLD Miss W. A. SAUNDERS 
Dr. T. H. BLAKELEY Mrs. B. TAYLOR 

R. G. LEEs W. C. THOMAS 

W. J. MIDDLETON T. R. WALL 

J. G. PARKINSON Cpr. G. W. WATSON 
Mrs. M. W. SAUNDERS F. W. WILSON, F.C.LS. 


Chairmen of Sections : 

Archeology and History: W. V. K. CHANNON 
Astronomy : G. NASH, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Botany : Mrs. D. DAIN 
Geography: W. O. ROBINS, A.R.i.C.S. 
Geology : Mrs. B. TAYLOR 
Photography : Miss U. M. OGLE 
Physics and Chemistry : T. A. CRAWSHAW, F.INST.M.E. 
Zoology — Entomology : Sa. Lpr. J. L. C. BANKS 

Mammalia : Miss K. M. BENNETTS, F.Z.S. 

Ornithology : Mrs. L. M. MAappox 

Members’ Day: Mrs. J. C. EARL 
Cine Programme: F. B. MARTIN, F.C.I.1. 


Hon. Secretary: R. C. BUCKLAND 
Hon. Deputy Secretary: F. R. WATSON 
Hon. Assistant Secretary : Mrs. B. E. HOOTON-SMITH 
Hon. Press Officer : Mrs. A. K. HUNT 
Hon. Welcoming Officer: W.H. LEE 
Hon. Treasurer : Miss B. M. BALL 
Hon. Assistant Treasurer : Mrs. 1. TOWNDROW 
Hon. Curator : W. A. BRAY 
Hon. Editor: 
Hon. Librarian : 
Hon. Assistant Librarian : Miss G. HAYBALL 
Hon. Slides Custodian : J. C. MITTON, A.C.A. 
Hon. Projectionists : Cine—W. Harpy: Sti//—J.C. MITTON 


Bankers : 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH 


| Trustees : 
Miss DoroTHY MARY LOWTHER JOHN CHARLES MITTON 
| Miss K. MILNER BENNETTS WILLIAM H. LEE 


Hon. Auditors : 
H. H. C. LANGFORD H. P. WHEELER 
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COMMITTEES, 1978-79 


Finance and General Purposes : 


Chairman : Miss K. M. BENNETTS 


PRESIDENT, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, HON. TREASURER, HON. SECRETARY, CHAIRMAN OF 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS COMMITTEE, HON. DEPUTY SECRETARY, HON. ASSISTANT 
TREASURER (all ex Officio) 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt, Cpr. G. W. WATSON, F. W. WILSON, W. C. THOMAS 


Museum : 


Chairman : W. A. BRAY 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS (ex officio 
G. TEASDILL 


Library : 
Chairman : W. J. MIDDLETON 


Miss E. C. Topp, Miss C. HAYBALL (Assistant Librarian), Mrs. B. E. HOOTON-SMITH, 
Miss J. M. MERCHANT, Miss C. F. NoLi, F. OLDHAM, Miss L. M. ROWE 


House : 


Chairman : R. C. BUCKLAND 
Mrs. W. CHomeE, W. H. Lee, Mrs. B. TAYLOR 


Garden : 


Chairman : Mrs. W. CHOME 
Mrs. R. C. CRANz, Mrs. D. DAIN, Mrs. A. K. Hunt, Mrs. L. V. NICKLEN 


Tea: 
Chairman : Mrs. M. K. PARKINSON 


Mrs. T. CrRomPTON, Mrs. E. Harpy, Miss E. HARTWELL, Mrs. M. HEATON, Mrs. M. 
MiTTON, Mrs. L. Moore, Miss W. A. SAUNDERS, Mrs. L. WHEELER 


Entertainment : 


Chairman: Mrs. E. BUCKLAND 
Miss M. ALLEN, T. A. CRAWSHAW, Mrs. A. Day, Mrs. C. D. M. GoLpIE, A. L. LEDGER 


Visiting : 
Chairman : Mrs. E. BUCKLAND 


1974 
1975 
1963 
1971 
1968 
1960 
1960 
1955 
1976 


1968 
1968 
1971 


1977 
1970 
1978 
1965 
1970 
1967 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1978 
1974 
1974 


1977 
1962 
1975 
eal 
1976 
1966 
1970 
1967 
1974 
1977 
1971 


1978 


1974 
1974 
1972 
1971 
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Bournemouth Matural Science Society 


List of Members 


Revised to 3lst October, 1978 


* HONORARY MEMBER WwW GILBERT WHITE FELLOWSHIP 
v_ VICE-PRESIDENT L Lire MEMBER 
+ PAST PRESIDENT A ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


The year of election is given before the name of each member 
Unless otherwise stated all addresses are in Bournemouth 


Adlard, Mrs. L. B. 50 Seaward Avenue, BH6 3SH 
LAlderton, F. A. 20 Ravenscourt Road 
*Allen, Miss M. 174 Holdenhurst Road, BH8 8AS 
Allin, Mrs. J. M. 14 Oakwood Road, Highcliffe 
Allington, Mrs. I. 29 Colemere Gardens, Highcliffe 
Alsford, C. 20 Church Road, Ferndown, BH22 9EU 
Alsford, Mrs. J. R. ee me 
Ambler, Mrs. A. 13 Elgin Road, BH4 9NL 
Ames, Dr. G. H. H., M.R.c.s., C13 San Remo Towers, Sea Road 
L.R.C.P., L.D.S. 
Ames, W. J. C. 3 Rothesay Road, BH4 9NH 
Ames, Mrs. D. A. - a 
Anderson, K. L. ,F.R.G.., 21 Marchwood, 8 Manor Road 
C.ENG., F.I.MECH.E. 
Andrew, A., M.A. 12 Hartley Down, 60 Christchurch Road 
Andrews, Mrs. A. 41 James Road, Branksome, BH12 [EA 
Andrews, Miss E. 22 Tollard Court, West Hill Road 
Andrews, Miss K. E. 49 Christchurch Road, BHI 3PA 
Angus-Hay, Mrs. L. E. 9 Windermere Road, BH3 7LF 
LArnold, Mrs. M. 1198 Christchurch Road, BH7 6DY 
Ash, Miss C. C. 2 Pendennis, 7 Derby Road 
Athill, Col. G.J., M.B.E., F.L.w.s.P. 5 Cresta Gardens, Ferndown, BH22 8LY 
Athill, Mrs. J. I. wi a 
Auld, Mrs. K. R. 22 Ravenscourt Road 
Ayles, Mrs. N. 6 Slavanka Court, 44 Belle Vue Road 
Ayton, D. J. 201 Kinson Road, BH10 5HB 
Baker, Miss J. 37 The Avenue, Moordown 
Balfour-Browne, Miss E. F. Acorn Cottage, Station Road, Verwood 
Ball, Mrs. B. E. 5a Aylesbury Road 
Ball, Miss B. M. 25a Dingle Road 
Ballard, E. 4 Wychwood Grange, 50 Braidley Road 
Band, Mrs. M., M.A. 5 Boscombe Cliff Road, BH5 1JL 
ABand, Miss E. Aa e 
tvBanks, Sqd. Ldr. J. L. C. Kingston, Dene Walk, Ferndown 
Barbirolli, Mrs. M. 2 Chislehurst, Grosvenor Road, BH4 8BH 
ABarrett, M. 51 Barton Drive, Barton-on-Sea 
LBartram, T., F.N.I.M.R., 6 Browning Avenue, BH5 INN 
F.R.S.H., F.H.A. / 
Bateson, Miss J. 8 Meadow Court, Leigh Common, Wim- 
borne 
Beale, J. M., M.A. 71 Lake Drive, Poole, BH15 4LR 
Beale, Mrs. M. J. Ms es 
Beckwith, W. E. 8 Cranleigh Gardens, BH6 5LE 


Beckwith, Mrs. I. A. <5 ah 


1974 


1944*tvBell, T. M., B.A., M.B., B.CH. 


1976A 


1963*+vBennetts, Miss K. M., F.Z.S. 


1978 
1974 
1974 
1947 
1967 
1972 
1972 
1975 


1975 
1951 
1975 


1970 
1971 
1977 
1977 
1964 
1978 
1978 
1967 
1969 


1975 
1977 
1968 
197] 
1970 
1970 


1978 
1966 


1937(1967) +vBrown, S. C. S., F.D.s., 


1962 Brown, Miss V. C. 

1973 Buckland, R. C., A.1.B.C.M. 
1969 Buckland, Mrs. E. 

1971 Burges, L. H. 

1971 Burges, Mrs. E. 

1977. Burnard, C. L. 

1977 Burrows, Mrs. B. A. 

1930 Bury, Miss G. J. 

1973 Butcher, Mrs. C. E. 

1977. Butcher, Mrs. M. 

1977 ~=Butt, Mrs. J. M. 

1967 Cady, Mrs. L. 

1964 Cartwright, Miss D. E., M.B.E. 
1974 Capper, Dr. K. R., PH.D., F.P.S. 
1975 Capper, Mrs. J., M.P.S. 
1943*+vChambers, E., F.L.S. 
1944(1950) | Chambers, Mrs. E. 
1977. . Chaney, H. L.,. F.R.1.C:S., F.Ack: 
1977 Chaney, Mrs. I. 

1974 Channon, W.V. K. 

1974 Channon, Mrs. P. G. 

1959 Charter, Mrs. E. E. 


Bell, Miss D. H. 
Bell, F. G. T. 


Bennett, Mrs. J. 
Bennett, W. H. D. 
Bennett, Mrs. M. E. 
Berrill, Miss M. E. 
Bettell, Miss I. M. 
Bevans, Mrs. E. 
Birkinshaw, D. 


Blakeley, Dr. T. H., B.SC., PH.D. 


Blakeley, Mrs. W. 


LBlandford, Mrs. R. I. 
Blick, L. W., C.ENG., M.LE.E., 


M.LE.R.E. 
Blick, Mrs. O. M. 
Bliss, J. W. 
Bloodworth, H. G. 
Bloodworth, Mrs. A. B. 
Blower, Miss M. 
Bossom, Mrs. E. 
Bowler, F. C., B.Sc. 
Bowers, Mrs. M. P. 
Bray, W. A. 


Brazell, Mrs. M. 
Brazier, Miss B. 
Brazier, Miss M. A. 
Broadway, Mrs. V. M. 
Brooks, J. L. 


LBrooks, Miss M. M., PH.c., 


M.P.S., F.R.S.H., F.R.E.S. 
Brotherton, Miss H. J. 
Brown, Miss R. W., B.A. 


R.C.S., L.D.S. 
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19 Gainsborough Road, BH7 7BD 

5a Stourwood Avenue, BH6 3PN 

4 Corhampton Road 

29 Belle Vue Gardens, Belle Vue Road 
15 Mude Gardens, Mudeford 

3b Elgin Road, BH4 9NL 


41a Cavendish Road, BHI IRA 

4 Curzon Court, 11 Portarlington Road 

7 Heathwood Road, BH9 2JX 

30 Lowther Road, BH8 8NG 

34 Ashley Drive South, Ashley Heath, 
' Ringwood 


B18 Elizabeth Court, Grove Road 
102 Eastfield Lane, Ringwood 


9 Oak Close, West Parley, BH22 8UA 
12 Gainsborough Road 


32 Selkirk Close, Merley, Wimborne 

1056a Christchurch Road 

8a Overbury Road, Poole 

2 Wootton Court, Wootton Mount 

234 Ringwood Road, Leigh Common, 
Wimborne, BH21 2DE 

Surrey Lodge, 16 St. Winifreds Road 

Holly Trees, Stoford Bottom, Salisbury 

4 Cedar Avenue, BHi0 7EF 

A23 San Remo Towers, Sea Road 

7 Milton Road, Wimborne, BH21 1NY 


29> 39 


58 Pearce Avenue, Poole 

11 St. Winifreds Court, 3 St. Winifreds 
Road, BH2 6NY 

158 Harewood Avenue, BH7 7BG 


9 Laverstock, Boscombe Cliff Road 
127 Overcliff Drive, Southbourne 


4 Wolverley Court, 31 Marlborough Road 
8 Kimberley Close, Christchurch 

70 Redhill Drive 

10 Rossley Close, Christchurch 

10 Victoria Gardens, Fordingbridge 


32 Dudsbury Avenue, Ferndown 
6 Dingle Road 


108 Alexandra Road, Poole, BH14 9EP 

31 Wistaria House, Redhill Drive 

10 Kenilworth Court, Western Road, Poole 
24 Cutlers Lane, Stubbington, Nr. Fareham 
72. Parkstone Avenue, Poole 

36 Studland Road, BH4 8JA 


Flat 3, 1 Cavendish Place, BH1 1RQ 


Oe 


1942 
1968 
1974 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1963 
1973 
1977 
1977 
1958 


1977 
1975 
1972 
1971 
1976 
1976 
1975 
1970 
1941 
1975 
1975 
1976 
1976 
1971 


1971 
1972 
1978 
1948 
1956 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1972 
1977 
1977 
1975 


1975 
1975 
1975 
1976 
1972 
1972 
1964 
1967 
1973 
1975 
1975 
1962 
1978 
1978 
177 
1977 
1972 
1973 
1978 
1973 


Chomeé, E. E. P. 
*Chomé, Mrs. W. 
Clamp, Miss D. 
LClapton, Miss D. E. 

Clarke, Mrs. D. E. 

Clasby, P. S. 
AClasby, C. S. 

Clode, J. C. 

Clode, Mrs. V. M. 

Coates, Miss J., B.A. 

Coates, Miss L., B.A. 
*Cocke, M. H. 


Cole, Mrs. C. 
Cole, Mrs. J. 
Collier, Miss D. 
Collinson, Miss M. 
Combes, R. W. H. 
Combes, Mrs. M., B.A. 
Constant, Mrs. A. 
Cooke, F. W. 
LCooper, Mrs. E. M. 
Cooper, T. 
Cooper, Mrs. K. M. 
Copp, F. A., O.B.E. 
Copp, Mrs. V. E. 
Cotton, Dr. W. J., B.A., B.M., 
B.CH. 
Cotton, Mrs. K. 
Cousins, Mrs. A. 
Cowan, Miss A. F. 
*Cox, Mrs. E. D. 
LCox, Miss M. G. E. 
Cox, Mrs. T. J. 
Crane, Mrs. R. C. 


Crawshaw, T. A., F.M.INST.M.C. 


Crawshaw, Mrs. F. M. 
Crompton, Mrs. J. E. 
Croad, Mrs. H. S. 
Curtis, Mrs. B. 


Dain, F. 

Dain, Mrs. D. 

Davies, Mrs. B. 

Davis, Mrs. B. 

Davis, Mrs. D. D. 
Davis, R. T. 

Day, Mrs. A. 

Deacon, Miss M. G. K. 
Dear, Mrs. M. H., B.A. 
Denison, Mrs. N. 
Dickinson, Mrs. H. M. 
Dickson, A. A. 

Dixon, Miss D. M. 
Doggett, Miss R. E. 
Dominy, J. N. 
Dominy, Mrs. B. J. 
Dolamore, Mrs. M. 
Donnelly, J. F. 

Down, Dr. W., B.A., PH.D. 
Down, Mrs. A. M. 
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3 Sandykeld, 26 Manor Road 


6 Hengistbury Road, Barton-on-Sea 
11 Gardens Court, 45 Surrey Road 
23 Victoria Gardens, Fordingbridge 
12 Haglane Copse, Lymington 


32 Western Road, Chandlers Ford 
7 Surrey Lodge, 19 Surrey Road 


St. Ives House, Horton Road, St. Ives, 
Ringwood 

23 Pinewood Road, Poole 

34 Little Forest Road 

12 Queenswood Avenue, Queens Park 

14 New Road, BH10 7DT 

22 Springfield Road, Parkstone 


59 De Lisle Road, BH3 7NG 

14 Meadow Close, Ferndown, BH22 8RN 
B18 Elizabeth Court, Grove Road 

20 Belfield Road, BH6 4JB 


84 Brackendale Road 
37 Cedar Manor, 19/21 Poole Road, Poole 


51a Newstead Road, BH6 3HL 

14 The Lawns, Waterford Road, Highcliffe 
248 Castle Lane, BH8 9TT 

4 The Maitiands, 8 Portarlington Road 

12 Geneva Avenue, BH6 3NB 

9 Vinneys Close, Burton 

D4 Exbourne Manor, 37 Christchurch Rd. 


148 Evering Avenue, Poole 
Rivercroft, Spetisbury, Blandford 
114 Cutlers Place, Wimborne 


111 Bader Road S., Canford Heath, Poole 
4a Hankinson Road ¥ 

5 Athelney Court, 24 Grove Road 
5 Marks Road, BH9 2XQ 


15 Bosley Way, Christchurch, BH23 2HF 
42 Belmont Road, Poole, BH14 0DB 

12 Dene Walk, Ferndown, BH22 8PQ 

3 Braidley Mansions, Braidley Road 

9a Moorland Road 

23 Sandy Lane, Upton, Poole 

26 Bourne Pines, Christchurch Road 

75 Downland Place, Canford Heath, Poole 
52 Blakehill Crescent, Poole 


15 Dene Walk, Ferndown 
3 Buce Hayes Close, Highcliffe 
62 Huntly Road 


+B) be) 


1970 
1970 
1961 
LOTT. 
1977 
1977 
1953 
1955 
1972 
1975 
£975 
1969 


1978 
1978 
1967 
1974 
1974 
1953 


1965 v*Edwards, Brig. A. B. D., C.B.E., 
M.C. 

1967 Ejisner-Heublum, Dr. A., PH.D. 

1963 ~— Elliott, Mrs. D. 

1977 ~— Elliott, P. W. 

1977 _—_ Elliott, Mrs. B. J. 

1976 Erskine, S. L. W., M.D., D.PH. 

1976 Erskine, Mrs. K. M. 

1971 Evans, J. T. 

1976 ~—sC Farrell, Miss C. 

1953 LFarwell, Mrs. S. M. A. 

1977 Fewkes, Miss M. H. 

1965 Fildes, Mrs. E. M. 

1976 Fisher, G. 

1976 Fisher, Mrs. N. 

1966 Fitch, Miss E. N. 

1955 Foley, Miss E. 

1973. -~Follett;_J..C. 

1939(1954) ‘Follett, Mrs. V. 

1975 Ford, Mrs. J. 

1970 French, Mrs. H. M. 

1975. -_.Gardiner, J.. A: 

1978 Gaston, A. E. 

1975 Gemmell, J. 

1975 Gemmell, Mrs. D. J. 

1974 George, W. L. 

1974 George, Mrs. J. 

1977. Gibson, Mrs. J. G., M.B.E. 

1972 Gillett, Miss M. M. A. 

1975 Gillespie-Smith, R. D. 

1963 Goldie, Mrs. C. D. M. 

1977 Grant, P. S., F.1E.E. 

1977 Grant, Mrs. F. M. 

1977 - Grater;-L. E: 

1977 Grater, Mrs. J:4. 

1953. Gray, Miss E. 

1977 = Gray, Mrs. J. F., B.A. 

1977. “Greens ExG:; 

1977 Green, Mrs. F. A. 


Draper, G. S. 
Draper, Mrs. O. G. 
Draper, Mrs. G. 
Driffield, G. W. 
Driffield, Mrs. G. M. 
Drover, E. C. 
Dudley, D. J. 
Dudley, Mrs. I. 
Dunfee, Miss E. G. 
Dunstan, Miss E. M. 
Dunwoodie, Mrs. J. 
Dyke, Mrs. R. 


Eames, K. M., F.C.A. 
Eames, Mrs. I. L. 

Earl, Mrs. J. C. 
Easterbrook, L. 
Easterbrook, Mrs. F. P. 
*Faton, Mrs. V. W. 
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44 Brackendale Road, BH8 9JA 


45 St. Osmonds Road, Poole 
31 Daws Avenue 


28 Durdells Avenue 
17 Widdicombe Avenue, Poole 


5 Barton Drive, Barton-on-Sea 

21b Alumhurst Road 

70 Alumhurst Road 

9 Nairn Court, Nairn Road, BH3 7BE 


152 Cranleigh Road 


10 Merrifield Drive, Broadstone 
4 The Pines, 38 The Avenue, Poole 


16 Barclay Mansions, St. Valerie Road 
234 Burlington Hotel, BHS5 1AD 


5 Pandora Road, London, N.W.6. 
85 South Road, BH1 4PB 
10 Gilbert Road, Swanage 


16 Oakwood Road, Christchurch 
5 Leven Avenue, BH4 9LH 


7 Fortescue Road 

Latch Farm, Fairmile, Christchurch 
175 Belle Vue Road 

45 Wickfield Avenue, Christchurch 
36 Burnham Drive 


Queens Hotel, Meyrick Road 
27 The Chantrey, Madeira Road 
10a Stevenson Crescent, Poole 


43 Belle Vue Gardens, Belle Vue Road 
1 Parkview, 16 Braidley Road 


49 St. Catherines Road, BH6 4AQ 
21 Chessel Avenue 
16 Alexandra Road, BH6 5JA 


39 39 
8 Glendale Close, Wimborne 


141 Burlington Hotel, Owls Road 
16 Talbot Avenue, BH3 7HX 

23 Links Road, Pocle, BH14 9QR 
20 Balcombe Road, Poole 


15 The Maltings, 43 Parkstone Road, Poole 


Tp Portchester Road o 


44 Edmondsham House, Terrace Road 
62 Dulsie Road 
14 Jessop Road, Wimborne 


bed 53 


1977 
1967 
1973 
1975 
1973 
1978 


1978 


1951 
1971 
1971 
1976 
1978 
1975 
1972 
1971 
1972 
1976 
1976 
1978 
1978 
1976 
1976 
1961 
1964 
1951 
1973 
1978 
1978 
1969 
1971 
1972 
1971 
1975 
1975 
1977 

1973 


Ho 73 
| 1962 


1974 
1977 
_ 1960 


1972 


| 1972 


1974 
1961 
1978 
1957 


~ Green, Mrs. W. 
Griffiths, H. D., M.A. 
Griffiths, Mrs. R. A. 
Grossert, A. 
Gunter, Mrs. R. B. 
Guscott, W. J., C.ENG., F.I.E.E. 


Hadfield, W., 0.B.E., M.A., 
M.LE.E. 

Haines, Miss G. M. 

Hall, J. O. 

Hali. Mrs. D. M. 

Hall, K. 

Hall, Mrs. M. 

Hallam, Mrs. M. 

Hanna, H. J. A. 

Hanna, Mrs. K. A., M.A. 

Harding, R. 

Hardy, W. 

Hardy, Mrs. E. 

Harewood, Capt. R. E. 

Harewood, Mrs. A. M. 

Harris, Mrs. H. F. M. 

Hartwell, Miss E. I. 

Harvey, Mrs. F. E., M.B., CH.B. 

Hatton, R. H.S., M.A. 

Hawker, Mrs. E. 

Hayball, Miss G. 

Hayes, Miss B. 

Hayes, Miss E. 

Hayter, Miss E. 

Hayward, Mrs. E. 
LHealey, Mrs. R. 

Heaton, Mrs. M. I. 

Heath, G. W. 

Heath, Mrs. M. R. 

Hight, Mrs. I. E. 

Hilton, J. 


Hilton, Miss M. L., B.SC., PH.D. 


*Hipperson, Miss M. 
Hoar, Miss K. 
Hodge, Mrs. G. 
*Holbrook, H. S., B.Sc., C.ENG., 
F.LE.E. 
Holder, F. H. 
Holder, Mrs. A. R. 
Holmes, Mrs. H. N. 


*1 Hooton-Smith, Mrs. B. E. 


Hopwood, Mrs. J. 
Hunt, W. H. 


1954*+v_Hunt, Mrs. A. K. B.SC. 


— 1969 
1978 
1975 


| 1972 

1945 
|' 1976 
| 1977 
| 1978 


Jackson, Mrs. J. C. 
AJacobs, R. A. 

Jardine, Rev. D. E. C., M.A., 

DIP.THEOL. 

Jarrold, Miss C. W. 

Jenkins, Miss P. 

Jenkins, Miss C. 

Johnson, Mrs. R. 

Jones, M. D. 
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12 Marsh Court, Clifton Road 
C23 San Remo Towers, Sea Road, BH5 1JT 


4 Mainstone, Romsey, SOS OBA 
i3 Annerley Road, BH1 3PG 
7 Wick Lane 


Applegarth, Orchard Avenue, Windsor 


Appleslade, Linwood, Ringwood 
36 Keith Road, BH3 7DU 


39 


2 Littledown Estate 


25 Darby’s Lane, Poole 
6 Cliffe Road, Barton-on-Sea 


3 Porchester Place, BH8 8JS 
1 Gorsecliff Court, 5 Boscombe Spa Road 


10 Blakehill Crescent, Poole 


14 Wellington Road, Poole 

32 Parley Road 

C21 San Remo Towers, Sea Road, BH5 iJT 
Pine Cottage, Lower Rowe, Holt 

64 Alumhurst Road, BH4 8EU 

67 Walcott Avenue, Christchurch 

61 Evelyn Road 


38 Edgehill Road, BH9 2PQ 

54 Lansdowne Road, BH1 1RS 

5 Leven Avenue, BH4 9LH 

8 Mayfair, 74 Westcliff Road, BH4 8BG 
3 Wyndham Road, Parkstone 


a) Rothesay Drive, Highcliffe 
9 South Hill Grove, Harrow, Middx. 


69 Headswell Avenue, BHi0 63Z 
159 Fairmile Road, Christchurch 
Flat 1, 19 Bordorgan Road 

49 St. Catherines Road 


105 Northfield Road, Ringwood 


4 Chepping Dene, 15 Wimborne Road 
4 Iddesleigh Road 

44 Verwood Crescent 

Flat 1, 5 Alton Road, Poole 


99 99 


31 Western Road, Poole 
7 Bure Close, Christchurch 
St. Saviours Vicarage, Colemore Road 


4 Stanley Court, Brunstead Road, Poole 
School Cottage, Hinton, Christchurch 

1 The Links, Queens Park West Drive 
Sunnybank, Overlinks Drive, Poole 

72 Kenilworth Avenue, Southcote, Reading 


1976 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1977 


1970 
1970 
1977 
1968 
1965 
1977 
1974 
1974 


1973 
1977 
1972 


1972 
1970 
1966 
1967 
1975 
1966 
1976 
1970 
1975 
1975 
1970 
1977 


1934*tvLowther, Miss D. M., B.sc. 


1976 


1969 
1956 
1958 
1977 
1974 
1970 
1973 
1956 
1978 
1978 
1970 
1977 
1946 
1978 
1975 
1967 
1964 
1978 
1976 
1973 
1973 
1975 
1975 
1956 
1971 
1964 


Jordan, L. E. 
Jordan, Mrs. V. M. 
Jordan, P. 


AJordan, G. 
AJordan, N. 


Kent, H. M., B.Sc. 
Kent, Mrs. M. 
Keohane, Mrs. C. M. 
Kernot, Miss F. L. 
Killick, Mrs. K. D. 
Kirkpatrick, F. B. 
Knight, G. 

Knight, N. 


Lanceley, R. G. 
Langford, H. H. C. 
Lanigan, G. W. 


Lanigan, Mrs, D. L. 
Ledger, A. L. 


tLee, W. H. 


Lee, Mrs. L. B. 

Lees, R. G. 

Legge, Mrs. I. 

Lilly, G. W. 

Lilly, Mrs. P. 
Limburn, S. W., B.sc. 


Lister, Dr. M., M.SC., PH.D. 


Loader, Mrs. M. 
Loweth, Mrs. M. J. 


Lund, Mrs. M. S. 


McAlpine, Miss G., B.A. 
McClay, H., M.S.M., A.C.LI. 
McClay, Mrs. D. G. 
McGonigal, Miss K. 
McMullin, Mrs. E. G. 
McNish, Mrs. B. 
Maddox, C. B. M. 
Maddox, Mrs. L. M. 
Mann, C. W. 

Mann, Mrs. M. 
Mansfield, Mrs. F. M. 
Marcroft, Mrs. R. M. 
Marshall, Miss D. 
Martin, Mrs. D. 
Martin, Miss H. F. 
Martin, F. B., F.C.1.1. 


LMasters, Miss K. F. 


Mayer, F. A. 
Merchant, Miss J. M. 
Merry, D. F. 

Merry, Mrs. H. E. 
Michael, T. N. 
Michael, Mrs. M. 
Middlemast, A. H. 
Middleton, Miss M. 
Middleton, W. J. 
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18 Braidley Road 


99 99 
5 Rosemount Road 
92 $9 


99 9° 


62 Canberra Road, Christchurch 


16a Princess Court, Princess Road, Poole 
5 Queens Park Road, BH8 9BP 

4 Highlands Road, New Milton 

1 Beech Avenue 

40 Swanmore Road, BH7 6RD 


99 29 


205 Ashley Road, BHi 4NL 

78 The Grove, Moordown 

5 Arlington Court, Blecton Lane, Barton- 
on-Sea 


7 Albemarle Road, BH3 7LZ 
18 Ravenshall, West Cliff Road, BH4 8AT 


25 Thornbury Road, BH6 4HS 
E13 San Remo Towers, Sea Road, BH5 1JY 
78 St. Lukes Road 


34 East Lake Avenue, Poole 

6 Katterns Close, Christchurch 
31 Arcadia Road, Christchurch 
25 Footners Lane, Burton 

15 Mayfield Avenue, Poole 

8 William Road 


10 Western Avenue, Barton-on-Sea 
6 Fountain Court, Durley Gardens 


32 Talbot Avenue, High Wycombe 
E3 San Remo Towers, Sea Road 
61 Irving Road, BH6 S5BH 

31 Egerton Road, BH8 9AY 


9 Endfield Close, Christchurch 


28 Barrie Road 

4 Heatherlea Road 

76 Palace View, Bromley, Kent 

30 Hull Road 

16 Sandbourne Road 

C25 San Remo Towers, Sea Road, BH5 i JT 
10 West Way Close, West Way, BH9 3DR 
Teal Cottage, Windmill Lane, Ringwood 

4 Marlborough Court, Marlborough Road 
10 Victoria Gardens, Fordingbridge 


93 


13 Herberton Road 


86 Hengistbury Road, BH6 4DJ 
24 Cudlow Avenue, Rustington, Sussex 
74 Compton Avenue, Poole 


| 


1978 


1976 Mills, W. G. Q., M.B., B.CH., 
F.R.C.S. 
1959 *Mitton, J.C. 
1970 Mitton, Mrs. M. 
1972 Moore, W. H. 
1973 Moore, Mrs. L. 
1973 Morris, T. E. 
1973 Morris, Mrs. J. F. 
1975 Munslow, Mrs. B. J. 
1965 Miurch, Mrs. O. E. 
1973 Nash, G., M.A., F.R.A.S. 
1976 Newton, Miss E. S. 
1974 Nicklen, E. W. 
1967 Nicklen, Mrs. L. V. 
1968 Noll, Miss C. F. 
1977 = North, Miss J. L. 
1977 Norvall, Miss A. C. 
1957 Odell, Mrs. G. B. 
1970 Offen, E. C. 
1970 Offen, Mrs. M. J. 
1950 tvOgle, Miss U. M. 
1971 tvOldham, F., J.P., M.A., B.SC., 
F.INST.P. 
1975 O'Neill, Miss G. E. 
1978 Oswald, Mrs. M. 
1975 Ottley, Miss M. C. 
1972 Ottley, P. W., C.ENG., M.LE.E. 
1970 ~—~ Parish, D. 
1970 Parish, Mrs. F. M. 
1977 ~=Parkin, L. V. 
1969 LParkinson, J. G. 
1969 LParkinson, Mrs. M. K. 
1968 Parsons, Miss M. W. 
1971 Pawson, Miss K. M. 
1963 Payne, Miss H. I. 
1978 Payne, Miss P. 
1970" Peake; E. C., F.Z.S. 
1916 *LPenrose, Miss F. 
1963 Perry, W. F., B.sc. 
1953 *Pickering, V. T. 
1978 Piercy, Mrs. M. B. 
1977 Plummer, Mrs. G. 
1966 Poole, Mrs. I. 
1975 Poucher, Miss F. 
1977 Powell, R. 
1971 Price, Miss E. 
1946(1967)  Prideaux, Miss C. 
1973 Puckett, Mrs. M. 
1974 Purcell, W. J., M.B.E., CH.ENG. 
1967 Purdy, Mrs. K. M. 
1976 Purnell, Miss E. J. 
_ 1976 Ratcliffe, Miss E. 
1975 Ratcliffe, G. L., F.c.A. 
1975 Ratcliffe, Mrs. M. N. 
1978 Read, Miss E. 
Read, Miss M. S. 
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66 Blake Hill Crescent, Poole 

3 Gainsborough Road, BH7 7BD 

13 Eldon Road, BH9 2RT 

Sandpit, Frogham Hill, Fordingbridge 


10 Belle Vue Road. 
4 Highlands Road, New Milton 


29 St. Johns Road, Poole 
170 Harewood Avenue 
77 Holdenhurst Avenue, BH7 6RB 


2 Pinecliff Avenue, BH6 3PZ 
12 Littledown Avenue 
23 Exton Road 


4 Barclay Mansions, St. Valerie Road 
4 Ranelagh Road, Highcliffe, Christchurch 


2 Frankland Crescent, Poole 
19 Dingle Road, BH5 2DP 


15 The Chantry, Madeira Road 
63 Rembstone Road, Wimborne 
7 Mount Heatherbank, Richmond Gardens 
5 Webbs Close, Ashley Heath, Ringwood 


5 Venator Place, Munster Park, Wimborne 


87 Portland Road 
45 Belle Vue Road, BH6 3DF 


3 St. Margarets, St. Valerie Road 

39 Queen Mary Avenue, BH9 1TT 

83 St. Lukes Road, BH3 7LS 

21 Spencer Road 

30 Goathorne Close, Poole 

Little Picket, Hightown, Ringwood 

117 Portland Road, BH9 ING 

Francesca, Hightown, Ringwood 

13 The Maltings, Parkstone Road, Poole 

33 Branksome Hill Road 

23 Spur Hill Avenue, Poole 

Eaton Court, Madeira Road 

16 Cranleigh Road 

9 Windemere Road, BH3 7LF 

Upmoor, 28 Ravine Road, Poole 

47 Somerley Road, BH9 1EN 

2 Overbury Manor, 73 Branksome Wood 
Road, BH12 1HS 

158 York Road, Broadstone 

70 Belle Vue Gardens, Belle Vue Road 


5 Brockenhurst Road, BH9 3ER 
4 Woodland Avenue 


1 Villa Marina, 12 Boscombe Cliff Road 


99 99 


1951 
1978 
1974 


1974 
1949 
1977 
1967 


1963 
1970 
1978 
1978 
1967 
1975 
1970 


1977 
1975 
1954 
1978 
1970 
1970 
1976 
1975 
1973 
1976 
1960 
1977 
1951 
1977 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1971 
1968 
1976 
1971 
197] 
1976 
1970 
1970 
1973 
1976 
1975 
197] 
1971 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1969 
1976 
1973 
1967 
1978 
1978 
1976 
1975 


1976 
1969 


LRead, Mrs. H. A. 
Reed, Mrs. J. M. 


Roberts, Brig. W. P. T., C.B.E., 


M.B.I.M. 
Roberts, Mrs. F. 
Robertson, Mrs. M. 
Robins, W. O., A.R.I.C.S. 
Rosemond, S. J., F.LL. 


LRossiter, Mrs. D. M. 

Rowe, Miss L. M. 
Russell, F. B. H. 
Russell, Mrs. M. E. 
Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 
Rust, Mrs. P. 

LRuston, J. R. 


Sainty, Miss C. M., B.A. 
LSaunders, Mrs. M. W. 
Saunders, Miss W. A. 
Scott, D. R. 
Scott, S. A. 
Scott, Mrs. L. G. 
Scott-Davis, Miss M. W. 
Scott-Walker, J. 
Scott-Walker, Mrs. N. 
Scutter, Mrs. L. M. 
*Sephton, Mrs. N., M.B., CH.B. 
Sevier, Miss C. L. 
Sewell, Mrs. I. 
Shannon, Mrs. F. M. 
Shaw, Mrs. M. G. 
Sheldon, J. L. B.sc. 
ASheppard, I. 
Sherrington, Miss D. 
Shewell, Capt. A. V. 
Simmonds, W. G. 
Simmons, W. F. 
Simmons, Mrs. G. L. 
Simmons, Miss I. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, Mrs. G. M. 
Smith, Miss V. H. 
Sorton, Mrs. A. L. E., B.A. 
Souter, Miss E. E. 
Southworth, T. C., 0.B.E., B.S 
Southworth, Mrs. N. K. G., 
Sparkes, G., M.LE.E. 
Sparkes, Mrs. M. 
Starkey, Miss V. E. 
Stephens, Mrs. G. B. 
Stocker, Miss M., B.A. 
Stone, Miss M. G., B.A. 
Strain, W. S., M.A. 
Struthers, A. 
Struthers, Mrs. C. 
Sumner, Mrs. M. J. 
Sutherland, A., F.L.A. 


Sycamore, H. 
Sykes, Miss R. B. 


Cc. 
M.A. 
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15 Carbery Avenue, BH6 3LL 
37 Braidley Road 
Trenithy, Blackwater Drive, Wimborne 


41 Christchurch Road, BH1 3NS 

85 Petersfield Road 

c/o National Westminster Bank, 27 Old 
Christchurch Road 

5 Park Homer Road, Colehill, Wimborne 

23 The Bluff, Headswell Crescent 

Flat 3, 53 St. Catherines Road 


East Cliff, Bournemouth 
95 Holdenhurst Avenue, BH7 6RB 
Flat 1, 3 Moorland Road, BH1 3ST 


134 Castlemain Avenue 

2 Memorial Homes, Castle Lane 

10 Duncliff Road, BH6 4LJ 

22 Northcote Road 

6 The Close, Charlton Marshall, Blandford 


26 William Road 
18 St. Anthonys, 23 Westcliff Road 


12 Oakwood Road, Highcliffe 

1/4 Talbot Avenue, BH3 7HU 

11 Darracott Road 

4 Maunderville Crescent, Christchurch 
3 Surrey Gardens 

33 Oakwood Road, Highcliffe 

53 Steepdene, Poole 

42 Hendford Road 

57 Gladstone Road West, BH1 4HZ 
F10 Pine Grange, Bath Road 

7 Surrey Road 

166 Shelbourne Road, BH8 8RA 


4 Hampshire House, 37 Cavendish Road 
1 Beechwood Lodge, 24 Portarlington Road 


15 Belle Vue Gardens, Belle Vue Road 
5 Admirals Waik, Westcliff Road 

1A The Croft, Warren Edge Road 

15 Chine Crescent Road, BH2 5LG 


68 Clingan Road 


C36 San Remo Towers, Sea Road 

24 Cavendish Road, BH1 1RF 

21 Amberley Court, Bath Road 

134 Castlemain Avenue, BH6 5ER 
65 Farm Lane North, Barton-on-Sea 
8 Elms Way 


10 Addington Court, Milford-on-Sea 

College Library, Bournemouth, College of 
Technology, Lansdowne 

4/21 Boscombe Overcliff Drive 

4 Crescent Road, BH2 5SS 


1955 


1967 
1977 
1965 
1965 


1964 


1970 
1978 
1965 
1976 
1975 
1973 
1977 


1976 
1976 


1968 


1977 
1977 
1967 


1974 
1961 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1976 


1976 
1972 
1977 
1977 
1975 
1970 
1970 
1977 
1963 
1976 
1978 
1976 
1976 
1977 


1977 
1970 


- Taylor, Mrs. B. 
1967 tvTeasdill, G., F.M.A., F.R.S.A., 


F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Teasdill, Mrs. N. A. 
Thomas, Mrs. S. 

vThomas, W. C. 


Thomas, Mrs. G. M., M.A., 


B.LITT. 
Thorne, Mrs. M., B.A. 


Tipper, Miss N. 
Timms, Miss M. 
Todd, Miss E. C. 
Tompkins, R. J. 
Towndrow, Mrs. I. 
LTrevor-White, J. 
Tuck, Mrs. L. K. 


Upson, A. 
Upson, Mrs. O. 


Vaughan, Miss J. M. 


Wade, Rev. G. 
Wade, Mrs. A. 


Walker, Dr. G., M.B., CH.B., 


D.P.H., B.SC. 
Wall, T. R. 
Wallace, Miss J. B., B.Sc. 
Warren, D. H. E. 
Watkins, W. 
Watson, F. R. 


Watson, Comm., G. W., C.ENG., 


M.I.(MECH).E., F.I.R.A.S. 
Watson, Mrs. H. M. 
Watson, W. 

Webster, C. J. 
Webster, Mrs. B. J. 


Webster, Miss S. C., B.ED. 


LWheeler, H. P. 

LWheeler, Mrs. L. 
Wheatley, Mrs. M. 
White, Miss J. 


White, Miss R. M., A.L.A. 


Whitsed, W. J. 
Williams, J. L. 
Williams, Mrs. H., B.A. 
Williams, J. 


Williams, Mrs. M. R. 
Williams, R. 


Williams, Mrs. J. A. 
*Wilson, F. W., F.C.LS. 
Wilson, Mrs. E. M. 
Winsland, D. C. 
LWinter, Mrs. A. R. 
Wood, Miss E. B., B.sc. 
LWood, Mrs. D. L. 
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164 Belle Vue Road, BH6 3AH 
99 Carbery Avenue, BH6 3LP 


106 Sopwith Crescent, ‘Wimborne 
Flat D, Laverstock, Boscombe Cliff Road 


99 99 


2 Chestnut Avenue, Uddens Cross, 
Wimborne 

6 St. Michaels Flats, Cambridge Road 

11 The Conifers, The Avenue, Poole 

Flat A, Pendennis, 7 Derby Road, BH1 3PU 

167 Richmond Park Road 

4a Hankinson Road 

3/40 Tower Road, Poole 

18 Toft Mansions, Manor Road 


4 Wychwood Grange, 50 Braidley Road 


99 99 


29 Barrie Road, BH9 2XE 


70 Flambard Avenue, Christchurch 
E16 San Remo Towers, Sea Road, BH5 1JY 


17 St. Mary’s Road, Ferndown 
10 St. Ives Park, Ringwood 

145 Parkstone Avenue, Parkstone 
i2 Belle Vue Road 

79 Brackendale Road 

17 Wimborne Road 


Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road, BH1 3AP 
4 Foxholes Road 


99 99 


47 Belle Vue Road, BH6 3DD 


34 Albemarle Road, BH3 7LZ 
23 Pinewood Road, Poole 
Windene, Manor Farm Road 
F2, Princes Gate, East Overcliff 
5 Ravenscourt Road 


73 Wareham Road, Corfe Mullen, 
Wimborne 

102 Belle Vue Road 

62 The Avenue, Oak Tree Farm, St. 
Leonards 

10 Blyth Close, Christchurch 

9 Pascoe Close, Poole 


17 Buce Hayes Close, Highcliffe 

10 Lakeside Road, Branksome Park 
4 New Park Road, BH6 5AB 

6 Crofton Court, 37 Wellington Road 
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1949*+vWray, Dr. D. A., M.A., PH.D., 14 Grove Road, Barton-on-Sea 
F.G.S. 
1975 LWrenn, G. 99 The Avenue, Moordown 
1976 Wright, Mrs. A. K. 52 Keith Road 
1973 Wright, Miss E. C. 49 Christchurch Road, BH1 3PA 
1977 Young, Mrs. M. E., B.sc. 67 Orchard Avenue, Poole 
1958 *Yule, Mrs. M. P. Little Orchard, Godshill, Fordingbridge 
@bituaries 


It is with deep regret that we have to announce that during the past year 
the following members have died (the figures in brackets is the year of 
joining the Society) :— 

Mrs. M. Clarke (1945) 
Mrs. V. M. Higdon (1977) 
C. J. Curtis (1975) 
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Presidential Address 


Q@| Short Study of the Cotswolds 
by Mrs. G. M. THOMAS, M.A., B.LITT.(OXON). 


Delivered before the Society on the 14th October, 1978. 


I do not claim to be an expert on the Cotswolds and this Address can only 
touch briefly on their chief characteristics. But I can never forget the tremendous 
exhilaration I felt on my first visit at Whitsuntide, 1933, for a solitary walking- 
tour during a long weekend, staying in Youth Hostels. I have visited the 
Cotswolds often since and have never lost that sense of wonder at their beauty 
and interest. I hope, therefore, to be able to inspire you all with some of that 
delight. 


The Cotswold Hills comprise an area extending from Bath in a north-easterly 
direction for about 60 miles. They consist mainly of oolitic limestone, part 
of a belt stretching from Dorset to Lincolnshire and the Yorkshire coast and 
laid down under the sea in the Jurassic period. The older, Inferior Oolite, is 
separated in places from the newer, Great Oolite, by a layer of Fuller’s Earth. 
The name oolite derives from two Greek words meaning “‘egg’’ and “‘stone”’; 
the rock is composed of small, rounded granules of calcium carbonate, pressed 
tightly together like a fish’s roe, the grains being smaller in the Great Oolite 
and any fossils in it appear as very fine particles. 

Earth movements created here a tilted plain, with an abrupt Scarp in the 
west rising from the Severn Valley and the surface descending east-wards to 
the clay of the Oxford Plain in smoothly rounded undulations, with no sharp 


| contours, owing to the softness of the rock. These are the so-called ‘Wolds’’, 


nowhere more than 1,000 feet in height, unfolding to the distant horizon, where 
they seem to merge with the arc of the sky as an integral and architectural 
portion of the landscape, an affinity enhanced by the drifting cloud-shadows. 
From various jutting headlands of the Scarp and from high points of the 


-_ Wolds magnificent views are obtained, over the Severn Vale and the Forest of 


Dean, the Malverns and the Welsh mountains to the west and the Vale of the 


_ White Horse eastwards. The variety of scenery is enhanced by the lush, green 


valleys and the colourful patchwork of the cultivated fields, separated by dry- 


_ stone walls, which contrast with the dull green of the remaining sheep-pasture 
- on the heights. 


The region abounds in springs and small rivers (the longest, the Windrush 
is only 30 miles long), which rise in the uplands and supply water, which is 
clear and sparkling from its passage through the limestone. These valleys are 


_ well-wooded and provide the setting for the lowland villages which nestle 
_ beside them, often sheltered by the folds of the hills. There are also infrequent 


hill villages and long valleys, formed during the glacial period. 


Trees are a characteristic feature of the Cotswolds—hanging woods on the 
hillsides, clumps of beech crowning the summits and lines of ash and beech 
to form wind-breaks. Other trees are found in certain places, elms (until 
recently) and oaks, of which some celebrated and historic specimens exist, and 
yews in churchyards. After the Dissolution, the new land-owning classes 
planted trees in profusion and in this century the desolation which ensued 


| from the tree-felling in two World Wars has been relieved by large, exquisite 


oe 
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planting of species trees and shrubs, as in arboreta such as Westonbirt and by 
the Forestry Commission. 

Typical limestone flora abounds, such as Columbine, Campanula and Helle- 
bore, Traveller’s Joy by the roadside, Lilies of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal 
in the Chedworth woods, Spotted Fritillary in the water-meadows, Belladonna 
in the Woods around Dursley, Grass of Parnassus at Bourton-on-the-Water 
and various kinds of Orchids in many parts. Teazle and Woad were extensively 
cultivated, as were Dyer’s Greenweed and Dyer’s Rocket for use in the cloth 
trade. Other flowers are found as casuals. 

There are very few remains of the Stone Age in the Cotswolds, possibly 
owing to the lack of caves as dwellings for Paleolithic man, and inability to 
survive the later ice-ages, though traces of elephant and wooly rhinoceros 
have been found. On the contrary Neolithic man has left abundant evidence 
of his presence in the long barrows, which crown almost every eminence. 
Even in this prehistoric period the quality of the stone for building was 
appreciated and the characteristic Cotswold dry-stone walling at its best is 
found in the most famous of the long barrows, Belas Knap (about 1400 B.C. 
and 1,000 feet above sea level) and Hetty Peglar’s Tump (about 3000 B.C.). 
The portal of Belas Knap, aiready constructed like an arch of huge stone slabs, 
leads into a passage, with pairs of chambers on each side, roofed with stone 
slabs and separated by dry-stone walling—as we shall see, a building tradition 
continued till today. These people were principally hunters, in a settled com- 
munity. 

During the Bronze Age the various waves of immigrants formed agricultural 
communities and buried their dead in round barrows; the site for all the barrows 
was carefully chosen on the highest point, visible from the next ridge and 
possibly connected with a trackway; these people perhaps felt the affinity with 
the sky and high places that we do, when walking on the Wolds. The proximity 
of some long and round barrows suggests intermingling of the two civilizations. 

The Celts of the [ron Age, aroung 400 and 300 B.C. constructed forts on 
hill-spurs, commanding the widest-possible view; of these the best is Ulay 
Bury Camp. Within these fortifications, in wooden huts, lived an agricultural 
community, who ploughed and cultivated cereals and communicated along 
the Cotswold Ridgeway, the dryest and most direct route across the hills. 

In the first century B.C. the Dobuni arrived; they lived in towns or tribal 
capitals, within defensive earthworks, and minted coins and utilized cultivation 
terraces. 

By A.D. 47 the Romans had reached the Cotswolds and began building 
roads for deploying and supplying their troops and later to connect their 
settlements. Using the line of an ancient track, starting from the Ridgeway 
at Sapperton, they constructed, behind a series of defensive earthworks, the 
Fosse Way, which now serves as one of the main roads across the Cotswolds, 
passing through their military station of Corinium (Cirencester). Later they 
built Ermin Way, connecting Cirencester with Silchester, the Salt Way from 
Droitwich, to carry the essential salt, Akeman Street and the White Way, and 
Buckle Street along the top ridges. Most of these intersected at the crossing 
of the River Churn, where Corinium grew up as the most important centre 
of radial roads in Britain. When the military presence was removed sometime 
after 60 A.D., the town was strongly fortified and native tribes were encourgaged 
to settle within the ramparts. It became the civilian centre of a prosperous 
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area, with pretensions to culture and luxury, as evidenced by the various 
excavations, revealing public baths, an amphitheatre, a great forum and basilica 
and large town houses, modelled on the Roman villas by wealthy, independent 
landowners, whom Rome expected to participate in urban affairs. Well-to-do 
Romans and Romano-Britons expressed their delight in the Cotswolds by 
building their numerous villas in carefully chosen sites, nestling on sunny 
hillsides, well supplied with water, timber and fertile soil, and some built 
entirely of stone. The most magnificent was at Woodchester, near Stroud, 
first excavated 1793-6; it contained 64 rooms, all facing inwards to 2 courts, 
all with fine mosaic pavements, including the great Orpheus mosaic, which 
contains about 14 million tiny cubes, all of local stone. Another important 
villa is at Chedworth, excavated 1864, which may also have been a cloth- 
making centre. The acknowledgement of the importance of an abundant water 
supply is evidenced by the altar laid out at a water-shrine there. 

These Roman villas were usually built at the height of Roman prosperity 
in the 4th century A.D. They were all of a similar type, the foundations always 
of stone, the outer walls of stone or stone-facing, the inner walls plastered 
and decorated with paintings, and the rooms, which faced into the courtyard, 
were floored with remarkable mosaics. The roofs were generally of stone tiles. 
One side of the courtyard was occupied by baths, of dry and damp heat, and 
the central heating system and accommodation for the domestic slaves, while 
outbuildings provided quarters for the labouring population of the estate. 
The villas were surrounded by fields for extensive tillage and sheep-rearing, 
and, in fact, though in the country, the owners enjoyed the amenities of urban 
civilization. In these villas, the Romans seem to have absorbed some of the 
spell of the Cotswolds, in their use of local stone for walls and tessera, in the 
depiction of local customs in the mosaics and in the very choice of sites. From 
them we can picture accurately the life of the Romans in the Cotswolds, even 
to their diet, which appears to have included the so-called Roman edible snail. 

Yet in this civilization were also seeds of ultimate decay, as the fast-growing 
urban population was dependent for survival on the non-increasing produce 
of the country estates. The Roman legions were withdrawn at the end of the 
third century A.D. and gradually prosperity declined through lack of leadership 
and other factors, so that the province lay exposed to barbarian attacks, and 
the inhabitants returned to the security of the ancient earthworks. 

Little is known of these Dark Ages, but it is possible that the British took 
over existing villa sites and estates and their chieftains established their rule 
and spheres of influence. In 577, after their great victory at Dyrham, the 
Saxons overran the whole of the Cotswolds, sacked the towns and massacred 
the inhabitants. They cleared the woods, making large additions to the cultivated 
area, introduced open-field agriculture and established the system of common 
lands. They also founded many small settlements, which became the villages 
of our day. The Anglo-Saxons tended to settle off the Roman roads, to avoid 
surprise attack; therefore these settlements occurred frequently along river- 
valleys, which provided water for drinking and power for their corn-mills. 
By the time of Magna Carta there was an even spread of population throughout 
the Cotswolds. 

At first, Christianity, which was well established during the Roman occupa- 
tion, was practically wiped out, but missionaries arrived during the sixth 
century, and by the seventh century several monasteries had been founded 
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and much of the area had again become Christian. Small churches also appeared; 
the earliest, of wood, have disappeared, but of the later stone churches, some 
fragments of stone work and sculpture remain, as at Bibury. These churches 
evolved from worship in circular burial grounds in the open air, and to this 
day a few circular churchyards are retained, as at Ozleworth. From these 
churches the parochial system evolved. 

During the British occupation, the fine Roman roads had fallen into decay, 
owing to the inability of the natives to repair them. Thus, when the Normans 
arrived in the eleventh century, they found a well-tilled and well-peopled 
Cotswold, but with no refinements of art or architecture; they transformed 
the landscape with castles, abbeys and towns. Conquest having been secured 
by strategically-sited castles, the Norman lords instigated a vast programme 
of church building and several great monasteries were founded in the Cots- 
wolds, at Hailes, Kingswood, Cirencester and Winchcombe. These owned 
vast stretches of land, from which they derived much wealth in sheep, wool 
and arable products, especially barley, for which Cotswold was renowned. 
For storing these crops, they built magnificent stone barns, which are a feature 
of several villages today, such as Frocester (1284-1306), the largest of all. 
On favoured slopes the monks also constructed terraces for growing very 
productive vines. 

On the Cotswolds almost every church has some surviving Norman feature, 
many outstanding for the quality and quantity of this work; approximately 
80% of existing churches stand on the sites they occupied in Norman times 
and some still earlier churches. The late Norman period is noted for the richness 
of its carving, especially on church doors and tympana; almost certainly local 
masons were employed to produce such a quantity of churches. 

During the Norman period commercial activity was again revived, by the 
establishment of markets in various towns, such as Cirencester (1135), Chipping 
Campden (1180) or Stow-on-the-Wold (1109), always on or near a major 
road. These towns became boroughs, with rent-paying burgesses; but the 
inhabitants still lived in timber houses, with thatched roofs, owing to the 
abundance of timber available from the extensive clearance of forests. 

To encourage expansion a large road and bridge building programme was 
undertaken. 

By the mid-fourteenth century the Cotswold landscape experienced another 
major change,—large areas of arable land were transformed for sheep-rearing 
and the production of wool; extensive sheep-walls began to dominate the 
scene on the hills, for wool was now more profitable than tillage. From pre- 
historic times sheep had been common, as there were no wolves on Cotswold, 
and the scrub and extensive areas of sain-foin on the high slopes served as 
pasture; but they were small, with light fleeces, and the heyday of sheep- 
farming only occurred from the fifteenth to the early nineteenth century, after 
the introduction of the true Cotswold based, the Lion, which resulted from 
crossing with the large Flemish sheep, brought as part of her dowry by the 
bride of Edward III. The Lion sheep were enormous, with thick, curly fleeces. 
Later improvements in the fleece of other breeds, especially the Spanish merino 
introduced at the end of the sixteenth century, led to the decline of the Cots- 
wold breed and with it the profitable export of rams and of wool to the 
expanding cloth-trade in Flanders. 

During this period great wealth was derived in the region almost exclusively 
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from wool, from its export until it was prohibited in 1434 and after that from 
national demand. The wool-merchants and, until the Dissolution, the monas- 
teries, became extremely wealthy from this source. But agriculture still flourished 
around the villages; it was essential to support the increasing number of 
workmen employed in the wool industry. Also the two-field system left half 
the arable land fallow for sheep-grazing. 

This tremendous wealth had a marked effect on the Cotswold landscape, 
where, in such a thinly populated area, it is remarkable to find so many large 
churches and manor-houses. The prosperous wool-merchants built themselves 
splendid houses, but they also had a care for their souls and gave large endow- 
ments to enlarge and beautify their local churches and to build almshouses for 
the local poor. 

Almost every church in the Cotswolds has some features of the essentially 
English style of Gothic, the Perpendicular, first evolved in the choir of 
Gloucester cathedral in the mid-fourteenth century. Many churches were 
completely remodelled in the Perpendicular or Decorated style, with a fine 
rich tower added or rebuilt, as in Cirencester, North Leach, Chipping Campden 
and Fairford. Some had the addition of a spire, as at Lechlade, very often with 
the local characteristic—very slender at the base. At Cirencester and Burford 
a superb Decorated South porch was also added. Many of the chancels had 
already been refurbished during the monastic period by the clergy for their 
own use; now, as the funds were supplied by the laity, it was their portion 
of the church, the nave and chapels, which were rebuilt and beautified. The 
great churches often dominate the landscape, but many smaller churches, 
hidden away in villages off the main roads and adjacent to the manor house 
are also filled with splendid chantries, tombs and memorials to the families 
in the manors and given superb clerestories and oak roofs and screens. Remark- 
able brasses abound, invaluable for the social history of the period. The 
benefactors frequently left their mark in some way on these brasses. Thus at 
Chipping Campden we find the beautifully incised brass of William Grevel 
and his wife, “‘the flower of all wool-merchants in England’’, and at North- 
leach, renowned for its magnificent brasses, one of John Fortey (1458), presented 
with one foot on a wool-sack and the other on a sheep, also John Taylor’s 
brass (1490) with two shepherd’s crooks, crossed on a wool-sack. Other marks 
appear on the stone-work, like the couchant rams on the buttresses at Compton 
Abdale and a pair of shears on the tower at Granham. At a time when few 
people could read, these marks were the wool-merchant’s signature and his 
bond. At Fairford church we find the same intention, to instruct by means 
of pictures; here, in the chancel is a fine brass of John Thame (1500) but his 
greatest memorial is a complete set of 28 windows, donated by him about 
1490, illustrating the Christian faith from Eden to the Last Judgment, as if 
in the pages of a picture-book. These windows, of English glass, the work of 
Bernard Flower, master glass painter to Henry Vili, are probably unique in 
Europe. 

However, in the second half of the fourteenth century the export of raw 
wool declined, to be replaced in Tudor times by the manufacture of cloth, 
for which the South-western Cotswolds had many advantages—a humid 
climate, numerous springs of clear water, especially the little rivers Cam, 
Frome and Little Avon (since tapped by the Water Boards), deposits of Fuller’s 
Rarth, woad and teazles growing plentifully and the necessary capital supplied 
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by the wool-merchants; in addition, the near-by port of Bristol provided the 
essential outlet and, later, canals were constructed to avoid the steep slopes 
of the area. Impetus was given to the trade by the arrival in the 1530’s of skilled 
Flemish weavers as refugees and later by Huguenots fleeing from persecution in 
France. The life of the inhabitants was transformed; the gentlemen clothiers, 
as lords of the manor, allowed weavers a plot of common land to build a 
cottage and garden, so-called “‘weavers’ assarts.”’ 

From about 1450 until the eighteenth century, practically all the spinning 
and weaving was done in the workers’ homes, the first small water mill for 
fulling and dyeing being used in 1522. Consequently many cottages had wide 
windows and flioor-space to give good light and space for looms; in some 
the whole first floor was a single room with an opening on to the street for 
lowering and raising wool; the front doors, opening directly on to the street, 
had stable half-doors, to conform to the ruling of the Weavers’ Guild that the 
looms should be visible to the public. By the mid-sixteenth century the trade 
was largely concentrated in the hands of a few families. By the eighteenth 
century mills driven by water-power were built to house the looms and after 
the introduction of steam in 1815 factories multiplied in the three valleys and 
the wealth of the clothiers increased, but the resulting unemployment led to 
much unrest. 

The peak of the cloth-trade was reached early in the nineteenth century. 
But soon fashions in cloth and clothes changed, merino from Spain and finer 
wools from Australia and Germany were imported for the very fine broad- 
cloth, especially the scarlet cloth for military uniforms and blue cloth of Uley, 
still in demand. Competition from the Yorkshire mills, turning out cheaper 
cloth and situated near the coalfields, overwhelmed the Cotswold industry 
and most of the mills closed down, leading to unemployment, emigration 
and much distress. One saying at the time was: “We are too poor to live and 
too healthy to die.’? Fortunately many minor industries have since been 
developed, to support the dwindled population, and Stroud has become a 
manufacturing town. 

However, this industrial activity has not completely destroyed the beauty 
of the countryside, the deep, well-wooded ravines disguise the scars and there 
is still common land on the hills, so that the region has not lost its Cotswold 
charm; “‘where industry and beauty once lived together in peace’’. (Massingham). 

After the Dissolution and the total destruction of the monasteries there 
was little further church building till the Gothic revival in the nineteenth 
century and the Non-Conformist churches of the intervening period. The 
gentry had acquired most of the monastic property and their reign had begun. 
For the next 300 years the countryside was studded with fine mansions and 
parks, often utilizing the actual stone from the monasteries. The great clothiers 
often used their wealth to the same end, and another source of wealth was 
the cultivation of tobacco, especially around Winchcombe, until in 1653 it 
was prohibited by Act of Parliament as interfering with the revenues of the 
State and of the British growers in the colonies. The freeing of craftsmen, 
previously employed by the monasteries also contributed to the creation of 
magnificent houses, surrounded by vast parklands, previously enclosed for 
game, now purely ornamental, like those of Cirencester and Badminton. 
Examples of such manor-houses are found at Stanway, Chipping Campden 
(destroyed in the Civil War) and Snowshill and at Hidcote, which has some of 
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the most beautiful gardens in England; these are all in Tudor style; later ones 
occur at Doddington and Barnsley, in the Palladian style. 

The same wealth and craft of stonemasons was applied to reconstruction 
of market towns and tradesmen’s houses and thousands of cottages, farm- 
houses and barns. Between all these structures, irrespective of period, there 
was a remarkable unity and characteristic architectural restraint, and thus, 
between 1580 and 1690 was evolved the Cotswold Style. 

This derived from the nature of the oolite limestone and the craftsmanship 
of the local masons, who seemed to find inspiration in it. The soft stone, 
quarried near building sites, without much blasting, is easily shaped into large 
squared blocks used in the structure of the buildings, and hardens on exposure; 
its original creamy buff darkens, and changes its hue according to the play of 
light. This freestone from certain quarries splits evenly on exposure to frost 
for use as roofing tiles. Stone was used for many commodities, fashioned from 
other materials in other districts, like gateposts, stiles, troughs and all field 
divisions. 

The style of building evolved from the Tudor Perpendicular, to become 
the traditional work of local craftsmen to the present day. The cottages were 
simple in plan, one room deep, none of the accretions of modern plumbing 
and drainage being necessary, and the sense of proportion is one of their 
charms. The roofs are always of a single span, with no use of lead, and steep- 
pitched, for drainage of rain and snow. The upper floor consisted of one long 
room, for which dormers in the roof provided windows, as the eaves were too 
low; gables are an invariable feature. The stone slates were skilfully arranged, 

_ with the largest at the eaves, diminishing to the smallest at the ridge, and they 
- are rendered more picturesque by the lichen which favours this stone. The 
chimneys are massive, providing cosy inglenooks; their grouping with dormers 
and gables produces great charm. The windows are on the outer surface of 
very thick walls, giving a deep recess inside; they are always mullioned, lead- 
lighted and with transoms and drip-mouldings and wrought iron casements; 
_ they diminish in size as they reach the upper storeys. All masons used identical 
_ proportions, but supplied much variety in decoration, which is carried into 
_ door-ways, often covered by a drip-stone, and into doors and door-steps. 
Grevel’s house (early fifteenth century) in Chipping Campden is often quoted 
as a perfect example of the Cotswold style, as are the seventeenth-century 
almshouses of Arlington Row at Bibury. Later buildings often added Renais- 
_ sance features, such as porches, sash windows and shell-headed doorways, 
| but whatever the period, the buildings always harmonize wonderfully, as can 
be seen in the picturesgue streets of towns and villages, such as Burford, 
Chipping Campden, Stanton, the Slaughters and the Swells. 
_ These villages will not be found on the main roads, as are the towns, nor on 
_ the almost unpopulated uplands; for the most part they nestle, for water, 
_ Shelter and protection, in the little valleys; the few hill villages take advantage 
_ of every fold and hollow and on the Scarp, wherever it is furrowed by a tiny 
stream, a hamlet wil! be fitted to the nature of the ground, all the villages 
_ displaying complete affinity with the landscape. The buildings were usually 
grouped in the Cotswold fashion—the Church and Manor-house surrounded 
_ by cottages and farms, with the tithe-barn a prominent feature. These tithe- 
_ barns are immense and completely accommodated to the Cotswold style, in 
harmony with the domestic buildings and sometimes attached to them. 
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The harder weatherstone was used for tomb-stones, in which almost every 
Cotswold grave-yard is so rich; in the eighteenth century, this probably 
became a specialised job, working to definite designs, the same everywhere. 
There are splendid altar tombs and elaborate bolster-tombs, enriched with 
sculpture of heavy swags, plump cherubs, skulls and hour-glasses. 

The series of Enclosure Acts between 1668 and 1840 had a marked effect 
on the landscape and brought disaster to the population. The open common 
land and sheep-walks were divided into a patchwork pattern by dry-stone 
walls, though they in themselves, display a high degree of craftsmanship. But 
the peasants, deprived of their grazing rights, were reduced to poverty and many 
emigrated. Small towns and villages declined and some hamlets disappeared 
altogether. This deterioration continued until the 1914 war gave a spur to both 
agriculture and industry and the motor-car brought the tourist industry. 

Enclosure involved the re-planning of many roads and after 1722 turnpike 
trusts were set up by Act of Parliament and their trustees were authorized 
to levy tolls for the upkeep of the roads; churches like Northleach also record 
legacies for this purpose. The roads, however, remained deplorable, as oolite 
is too soft. More durable stone was later transported by canals, of which several 
were constructed in the Cotswolds, adding their special architecture to the 
landscape, such as bridges, lock-houses and entrances to tunnels. 

Improvement in the roads heralded the coaching era of the nineteenth 
century, which brought great prosperity to any towns situated on the routes, 
especially at cross-roads, where places such as Cirencester, Stow and North- 
leach, also Burford at an important river and road-crossing, became coaching 
stations, with inns appropriate to this traffic. Broadway and Fairford also had 
their coaching inns, with wide entrances to the yard, to allow the passage 
of pack-horses of an earlier age. This traffic opened up the Cotswolds to the 
outside world, but many people, keeping to these main roads, which usually 
run along the ridges, nowadays see very little of the real Cotswolds. 

But this prosperity was short-lived, as from 1840 several railway lines were 
built across the Cotswolds, displaying their own forms of architecture, but 
killing the coaching and canal trades. Even after this, however, carriers’ carts 
continued to carry, for many years, passengers and goods between towns 
isolated from the railways. 

Again in the nineteenth century the population decreased and much arable 
land reverted to grass. However, two world wars have greatly increased the 
arable area and new rural housing is, fortunately, mostly in keeping with the 
traditional style, stone facing or artificial stone generally disguising the concrete 
blocks, thus creating the landscape we see today. 

A few facts discovered in the course of my research may be of interest: 

1) Early this century, the first farm wagon with rubber tyres was made in a 
blacksmith’s shop at Coaley, at the foot of the Scarp. 

2) At Wooton-sub-Edge, one of the first free Grammar Schools in England 
was founded in 1384 by Lady Berkeley. There also is the organ, which George I 
donated to the church in 1726, when he resigned after 3 months as church- 
warden; Handel is reputed to have played on it. 

3) The nearby small town of Wickwar was one of the first in England to 
have its streets lit by electricity. 

4) In the central part of the southern Cotswolds, on Nibley Knoll, stands a 
memorial, erected in 1866, to the English martyr, William Tynedale, the author 
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of the first English translation of the Bible; he was born and lived in the district. 
This is one of several similar memorials in the area. 

5) The first sewing-machine was invented at Snowshill in 1842. 

6) Beech-wood from the locality of the Scarp was found to be excellent for 
pianos, and they are still manufactured there. 

7) Various springs claim to be the source of the Thames, but ceriainly all 
the small rivers, which rise in the Cotswolds eventually combine to form the 
River Thames. 

8) Painswick churchyard is famous for its clipped yew-trees, said to number 
99 and the 100th would not grow. This is not true; about the year 1700, 100 
yew-trees were planted at 10 paces intervals bordering the foot-paths and 
now there are 120. At Painswick there is also a “‘Clipping Service’’ in September, 
when the Sunday School children hold hands and process all round the 
church, to signify that they embrace its religion; “‘clipping’’ derives from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “‘to embrace’’. 

9) Dover’s Hill, near Chipping Campden, offered a natural arena for the 
“Cotswold Olympick Games’’, founded by Robert Dover, a native, in 1604, 
encouraged by the King, to expand the local rustic sports into a national event, 
including house-racing, with valuable prizes; this continued until 1851. 

10) In the south-east Cotswolds, an area round Lechlade has, unusually 
for Cotswold, been extensively worked for gravel; the pits, which fill with 
water after extraction, forming large lakes, which have now been developed 
for water sports, creating a Cotswold Lake District, where since 1965 English 
Water-Ski Championships have been held. 

So, in spite of more recent constant change, as opposed to the stability of 
the landscape between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, the permanence 
of the essential Cotswold landscape remains, with the wide views and deeply 
indented ravines of the Scarp, the great woods and windbreaks of beech and 
_ ash, the green, sparkling valleys of the little rivers and, above all, the gently 
- rolling uplands of the Wolds merging with the arc of the sky. 


The 75th WReport of Council for the year ending 
30th September, 1978 


' The success or worthiness of a Society should not be judged by the number 
of its members, but by the quality of them. This year has been no exception, 
which can be substantiated by the many lectures given by our own members. 
_ These, together with the field meetings, are reported elsewhere in the Proceed- 
_ings. The programmes prepared by the Chairmen of Sections and collated by 
the Programme Secretary, have been stimulating and illustrated by high quality 
_ slides. However agreeable and illuminating are the traditional lectures, sugges- 
_ tions from members are welcomed which may introduce other aspects of 
) scientific interest. 

An Innovation, introduced by the Chairman of Sections, was Saturday 
_ Lectures/Field meetings throughout the year. This was well received and 
| successfully operated. Our Society is of importance not only to members but 
_also for educational pursuits outside the membership. Wider publicity to a 
| still broader public should be our objective. Inevitably, with the passage of 
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time, some of our senior and one-time active members are no longer with us. 
Hence a means of recruiting new members is of paramount importance, as 
is the continual flow of active members, willing to serve, of whom there must 
be many to replace those who have done yeoman service of long standing. 
They should not be expected to carry on indefinately in their arduous work, 
often behind scenes. “Fresh blood’’ can be stimulating and beneficial. The 
membership on 30th September 1978 was 493, an increase of thirteen. 

Open Day, Ist September 1978, publicised by the media of radio and press 
does much to keep the name of the Society before the public. Many visitors, 
impressed by the presentation by the Chairmen of individual exhibitions and 
unique collections, joined the Society. Thanks are extended to all Chairmen 
and Librarians who set up exhibitions and manned them. An innovation was 
a microscopy section dealing with living creatures, which was highly successful. 

The New Forest Film, produced by the late Mrs. R. E. S. Bell with com- 
mentary by Dr. T. M. Bell was well received. Thanks to the projectionists for 
the two session viewing. 

Administration and Finance. 1977/78 has not been without set-backs. A cause 
of much anxiety to the Society and to his family was the unfortunate enforced 
absence, following an operation, of our hard-working Hon. Sec. Mr. R. C. 
Buckland. It will be some time before he is back again in full harness. Mr. W. H. 
Lee, one time Hon. Sec., graciously volunteered to take over in the interim. 
Mr. F. R. Watson offered to become Hon. Deputy Sec. and was duly elected. 
We are grateful to him and feel that in him we have a worthy officer. 

Financially the ever present and evei rising inflation gives rise to extreme 
anxiety. How serious it is can be judged by comparing costs, chiefly of services, 
of today with those of preceding years. However, by diligent administration 
of the members of the Finance and General Purposes Committee, the Society’s 
monetary and general expenses are kept as low as possible. 

Mr. T. R. Wall has kindly taken over the management of Covenanted Sub- 
scriptions. It is earnestly requested that more members pay their subscriptions 
in this manner. Benefit tax-wise is gained by the Society. Details of this scheme 
will be gladly given by Mr. Wali. 

Perhaps at this stage of the report it would be appropriate to mention that 
Mr. W. O. Robins has taken over the Geography Section upon the resignation 
of Miss Exton. We wish him every success. 

Sincere thanks are warmly extended to Chairmen of Sections, Hon. Pro- 
gramme Secretary, Librarians, Projectionists, Hon. Curator, Auditors, Fire 
Officer, and Chairmen and helpers of the following committees :— Tea, Garden, 
House, Entertainment and Visiting Panel. The names of all committee members 
are mentioned elsewhere in the Proceedings. We should include our thanks 
to the Press, especially to the Bournemouth Echo for printing, free of charge, 
reports submitted by Chairmen. 

It is with optimism that we look forward to another successful year. Let us 
endeavour to make it so. 

Personal. Mr. & Mrs. E. Chambers have left Bournemouth to live nearer 
to their family in Hampshire. They have been members for over thirty years. 
Mr. Chambers was Chairman of Botany for fourteen years and was twice 
elected as President, an unusual honour so richly deserved. He, supported by 
Mrs. Chambers had rendered valuable service to the Society including over 
one hundred lectures, chiefly on Botanical Subjects. 
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The Section was indeed fortunate in having such an excellent opening lecture 
as that given by Mr. J. F. Parsons on “Some Archaeological remains of Roman 
Britain’? on October 26th. He dealt with Roman finds and remains at Rich- 
borough, Colchester, Caerleon, Caerwent and Lincoln amongst other places. 
as well as Hadrians Wall, and such local sites as Hod Hill. 

This was followed in November by a talk with colour slides on “Some 
Impressions of North America’ by W. V. K. Channon, who dealt briefly with 
the history of Chicago, Toronto, Niagara Falls, New York and Washington. 

On December 3rd Miss C. I. Covell provided us with a most interesting 
lecture on “‘Misericord Seats—Their History and Imagery’’, illustrated by no 


_ less than 160 beautiful colour slides. Although many of the misercords depicted 


carvings of a religious nature, a number were entirely secular, showing animals 
in various poses, often in a delightfully humourous vein. 
In January, Mr. R. M. Impett gave us a lecture entitled ““Know your Dorset’”’ 


_ which dealt with the History of the County from the earliest times, as illustrated 
- by slides of the Hill Forts such as Maiden Castle, Hod Hill, Badbury Rings 


and Hengistbury, as well as a number of Churches. Mrs. G. M. Thomas gave 


us a lecture on “Cambridge and Environs’’ in February. This dealt with the 


5 Day Field Meeting that took place last September, and her talk was 
illustrated by slides taken by various members who participated. 

On March 29th Mr. J. R. Forster gave us a really excellent lecture on 
“Christchurch Priory in History’’. His enthusiasm for the Priory is ebullient. 


_ He dealt not only with the obvious points of interest such as the Jesse Window, 
- Reredos and Salisbury Chantries but delved deeply into some of the more 


inaccessible parts that the public rarely see. In April, Mr. W. H. Lee in his 


| usual delightful way gave us a lecture entitled “‘“South African Journey”’ dealing 
with the development of the diamond and gold mining industries, besides 


showing a number of excellent slides of mammalian and botanical interest. 
In May Mr. I. P. Horsey gave a revealing lecture on ‘“‘Medieval Moated 


. Settlements”. This was followed by an illuminating lecture on “‘Hengistbury— 
| A Fortified Port of the Durotriges’’ by Mr. John Lavender, covering many 
| aspects of life in this Iron Age Hill Fort, including their war chariots, wattle 
- and daub houses, charcoal cooking, trading and cultivation of crops. 


On September 27th Mr. Graham Teasdiil gave us a most absorbing lecture 
on “The History of Christianity in Dorset’. 

The Section had two most successful excursions during the year. In May 
a party of over 50 of us visited Arundel Castle, in really glorious weather, 


' whilst in July a visit was made to the Roman Villa at Rockbourne and the 
_ Saxon Church at Breamore in private cars. We were extremely fortunate on 


our visit to the Villa, as the curator, Mr. Donald Jarvis gave us a very interesting 


_ discourse thereon, explaining in detail the significance of the various rooms. 


In conclusion I would like to thank all those who contributed so largely to 
the welfare and success of the section during the past year. 
W. V. K. Channon, Chairman 


Astronomy 


There were five lectures during the year. 
Colin Pither gave an illustrated lecture about the topography of the moon, 
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drawing on his many years’ experience as a lunar observer. He discussed the 
peculiar features called lunar domes and also showed how a simple drawing 
of observations could be made. 

Adrian Owen talked about astronomical telescopes including a 12-inch 
reflecting one which he had built himself for his own observatory. He showed 
slides of various celestial objects photographed by professional instruments. 

The Chairman discussed the origins of life on the Earth and its possible 
existence elsewhere. He illustrated his lecture with models of simple organic 
compounds made with painted polystyrene balls and cocktail sticks! 

Mr. Geoffrey Kirby, an amateur astronomer from Weymouth, gave an 
illustrated lecture about the sun. In it he discussed the influence of the well 
known eleven year solar cycle on the Earth, which may manifest itself in many 
diverse ways; variations in rainfall, harvest yield and earthquake frequencies 
could all be correlated with the solar cycles in fairly convincing detail. The 
final lecture given by the Chairman was on the life of Sir William Herschell, 
the great 18th century observer. Apart from the discovery of Uranus in 1718, 
he was responsible for the development of the technology of the reflecting 
telescope. With his own home-made instruments, he pioneered the development 
of sidereal astronomy in several major fields. Slides were shown of photographs 
of some of his telescopes and members of his family, all of whom were interested 
in astronomy and did much to further the science. Graeme Nash, Chairman 


Aotany 


In September 1977, Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.sc. introduced me to the members, 
as the new Botany Chairman, following the resignation of Mrs. Lunn, whom 
I was very sorry to lose, as she was so knowledgeable about Botany. Sqdn. 
Ldr. J. L. C. Banks gave a lecture on European Orchidaceae; the slides of the 
orchids were exceptional and needed some courageous feats to procure some 
of them for us, and the scenic slides were grand, which made it a very easy 
task to give my first vote of thanks. 

In November Mrs. Obee, a delightful speaker, showed slides of a number 
of Herbs, tabulated A—Z which explained her title admirably, “‘Medicines 
from the Earth’’. 

In December we welcomed back Mr. D. Birkinshaw, who showed some 
wonderful slides of Orchids of the Lebanon and Northern Syria, with very good 
clear commentary. 

In January we were very fortunate to have Mr. F. W. Cooke show some 
lovely slides, ““Flowers of the Countryside’’. February was a real highlight 
for us all, Mr. and Mrs. D. Parish gave us a lecture with slides, ““Flowers of the 
Mountain Spring’’, superb camera work and the shared commentary lent a 
very friendly atmosphere to the afternoon. In March, ‘Alpine and Mountain 
Flora’ by Sgdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks was another ‘gem’, his wonderful slides 
and intrepid exploits in these daunting areas, leave one awed and breathless. 

May, Wing Comm. H. E. Hunt, M.B.£. showed slides of ““Some Local common 
weeds in Camera’’ which was extremely interesting and entertaining. 

June, Dr. T. Norman illustrated his lecture ‘““SSome of the lesser known 
bulbous plants’’ with excellent subject matter and very clear delivery. 

July, we were shown Martindown and W. H. Hudson by J. H. Lavender, B.sc., 
A.R.C.S. Who gave us quite a lot of Geological and Geographical background. 
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In September, “Flowers of Dorset and the South West’’, was given by Miss 
June White, a new lecturer to the Society; it was very informative and supported 
by some beautiful slides. 

Our ‘‘Field Days’’ were very well attended, as we had as our leader Mr. 
R. G. Lees, who is so knowledgeable on all Natural History subjects and so 
makes the day for us; I am most grateful to him. We started in April going to 
Cranborne, then to Wootton in May, June, Holmesley Old Runway and Burley 
Old Railway Track. July, Hengistbury Head (where the Warden took us round). 
August—two again—Moortown/Kingston Common Riverside and Broadley 
Inclosure. September we had a Fungii Foray over Canford Heath, We had 
a joint outing with the Ornithologists with Mrs. L. Maddox, to Abbotsbury, 
The Swannery and the Tropical Gardens; the weather was perfect and a 
pleasant day was had by all. 

The Open Day on September Ist enabled me to show some Herbs of the 
garden and the meadows with their appropriate notes, hoping that it promoted 
some interest to bring in some new members. 

It may not be generally known by our newer members, that we possess a 
most comprehensive Herbarium; dating from the early days of the Society, 
which is housed in the Botany Room, and which is available, on application, 
to any student or other interested persons for reference. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the many members who have given me 
encouragement and support over the past year. D. I. Dain, Chairman 


@eneral 


A film of the New Forest produced by the late Mrs. R. E. S. Bell with a 
commentary by Dr. T. M. Bell gave a wide spectrum of the many facets of life 
in the forest. Fascinating shots of the work of the foresters and round-ups 
of the forest ponies. Most remarkable of all were Mrs. Bell’s shots of deer and 
bird life during the four seasons. This film was also shown at Open Day. 
Mr. G. Teasdill led a party to Sherborne and Shaftesbury Museums. Both of 
which, like our own, are private. The former is run by the Sherborne Museums 
Association and illustrates Local History, Agriculture, Domestic. bygones, 
Geology and Natural History. Shaftesbury and District Local History Museum 
on Gold Hill is a private society Museum and specialises in Needlework, Toys, 
Agriculture and Domestic items. 

A little outside the normal subjects of lectures was a talk on The Role of 
the Police illustrated by a film, given by W/D Constable Spooner. She gave 
many examples of the work done by both male and female officers and the 
dangers and difficulties with which they are faced. The training and discipline 
was of a high standard. The Stour Valley. Miss K. M. Pawson selected the 
area from Canford Bridge to Christchurch. The river Stour flows through 
Little Canford, Longham, through the valley below Dudsbury. At Muscliff 
the Blackwater Ferry plied between there and Christchurch until early in this 
century. From the turbulant waters at Throop Mill, the Stour meanders through 
the meadows around Iford, once a quiet village and finally reaches Chirstchurch 
mill and quay joined here by the River Avon, both fiowing out to sea at 
Mudeford harbour. 

A Librarian Visits Georgia was the title taken by Rev. Stanley Dedman, 
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rector of Great Wishford Wiltshire. Before taking Holy Orders he was librarian 
at Godalming for thirteen years afterwards becoming Librarian at Salisbury 
Cathedral. It was in that capacity that some Americans, who had connections 
with Godalming, invited Mr. Dedman and his wife to visit Georgia. 

Miss M. Collinson accompanying the B.N.S.S. party recorded some mag- 
nificent shots of the Tail Ships race starting from Portsmouth. Dressed overall 
they made an impressive sight, high-lighted by close-ups of Brittania and the 
Queen and Prince Philip. Her second show ‘““Through the Year with Slides 
and Music’? showed a keen sense of judgment in the choice of records plus 
excellent photography. 

Mr. G. Teasdill gave two lectures complemented by a visit to Bournemouth 
Transport Museum Collection. The old Bournemouth tram after much travelling 
has been restored and repainted in its original Bournemouth livery. To return 
to the first lecture on “‘Vehicular Road Transport through the Ages’’ Mr. 
Teasdill concentrated on horse drawn vehicles and traced the development 
and use of them from Ancient Britain to the Victorian and Edwardian periods. 
These were a far hue and cry from the “‘sophisticated’’ coaches of the Georgian 
Period and the respectable horse drawn omnibuses of the Victorian Era. 
Mr. Teasdill said that a 1882 horse drawn Bournemouth Omnibus is at present 
being restored at Mallard Road depot, ready for its centenary when it is hoped 
that it will be again driven through the roads of its native Bournemouth. 

In his lecture on ‘““Gwynedd’’ North Wales and Scenes in its National Park 
of Snowdonia Mr. F. Oldham gave a brief outline of its geology, the former 
counties of Merioneth, Caernarven and Denbigh and a fuller description of 
the National Park which extends from Conway in the north to Machynlleth 
in the south and from Bala in the east to Cardigan Bay in the west. Special 
emphasis was laid on the Macuddach estuary to Dolgellau region and the 
Snowdonian mountain region. 

Mr. R. Lloyd, a guest speaker, and a frequent visitor to the Canadian 
Rockies took as his title ““A Glimpse of the Rockies’’. He used his own colour 
slides of mountains, lakes, woodlands, and snow scenes around Banff and 
Jasper. 

Out and About in Australia a talk given by Miss C. Walwyn telling of her 
experiences and impressions of Australia on a coach/camping holiday. She 
visited ghost towns of the once rich gold rush areas, Ayers Rock, and Alice 
Springs. She also spoke of the Flying Doctor Service, organised by the late 
Dr. John Flynn, and its advantage to people living in the Outback. 

Colonel F. D. M. Warn whose title Random Wanderings concentrated 
chiefly on Aden where he was Commanding Officer of a unit north of the 
town in the hills. His duties required him to cover a very wide area in the then 
Protectorate. His slides showed the life of the Nomads and other local types 
as well as desert scenes and architectural features. 

Miss Sally Webster’s talk on First Impressions of British Columbia was 
illustrated by colour slides depicting mountains, lakes and towns in Victoria, 
Vancouver Island. Her interest in totem poles was shown by the number of 
slides. One in Beacon Hill Park, Victoria is reputed to be the tallest one in 
Canada. It is 127+ feet. Each carving on the pole tells the story concerning the 
history of the tribe, each of which has its own style of carving. Ciear shots of 
mountain sheep and goats, mule and whitetail deer, moose and beaver dams 
and lodges were shown. K. M. Bennetts Chairman, 
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Geography 


This has been a very active year for the Geography section and well attended 
lectures and field meetings have shown that members appreciate a scientific 
professional approach to this interesting subject. 

Miss D. M. Bent had spent several years in an administrative post in Hong 
Kong and was able to give a vivid picture of this strategically important island 
group. Its mountainous terrain makes the import of most food stuffs for the 
teeming population essential. The lack of level ground also leads to the many 
high-rise flats and even the international airport is built out over the harbour. 

Dr. T. M. Bell’s beautifully illustrated talk on the troubled divided island 
of Cyprus showed that on the slopes of the mountainous interior there is a 
rich and colourful flora, while fruit farms occupy the lowland valleys. The history 
of Cyprus extends back into the remote past so that there is a great deal of 
archeological interest. 

Miss M. Collinson has travelled widely and in a talk entitled ‘‘From the 
North Cape to the Cape of Good Hope’’ showed that hte life and culture of 
the inhabitants varied with changes in geographical environment. 

The President visited Sri Lanka some years ago and with the aid of wonderful 
slides was able to give much interesting information about the history, religious 
life, the tropical forest scenery and fauna as well as the economic wealth of 
this fascinating island. 

Mr. W. O. Robins spoke on the topography of the valleys of South Wales. 
These are not all disfigured by the coal mining and many of the streams from 
the Brecon Beacons fiow through attractive rural valleys and on the Gower 
Peninsula the coastal scenery is of outstanding beauty. 

For many years the Chairman had invited young scientists from local schools 
to talk about their experiences. This year, after a lapse, this custom was revivied 
and three students from Talbot Heath spoke, with youthful freshness about 
Berlin and Switzerland and showed some lovely slides. 

The Chairman gave five lectures during the year. Snowdonia is composed of 
very old rocks which have been subjected to violent earth movements and 
in geologically recent times it was heavily glaciated. These factors have produced 
an area of great natural beauty. There are majestic mountain peaks, with dark 
brooding tarns at their foot, U-shaped valleys with waterfalls at the sides 
and long narrow moraine-blocked lakes filling the bottom. All this wonderful 
scenery makes the Snowdonia National Park attractive to all who visit it. 

The Dorset Coast has a succession of rocks covering 180 million years from 
the recent sandbanks and older Bagshot beds round Poole Harbour to the 
Lias Clays of West Dorset. Each geological formation produces a different type 
of coast which can be studied in a journey along this beautiful coastline. 

Cranborne Chase was the subject for a lecture and two field meetings. This 
largely unspoilt corner of north-east Dorset consists of the dip slope of the 
northern chalk rim of the Hampshire Basin. In early times the open grasslands 
attracted settlers and the large number of tumuli, earthworks and the unique 
Dorset Cursus bear witness to this. The Roman Road from Badbury Rings 
to Old Sarum, the Ackling Dyke, crossed the area. By the 13th century people 
had moved to the more fertile valleys, and the wooded slopes became a Royal 
Forest which it remained until 1600. Then the Chase was divided among the 
large landowners and poaching and smuggling became rife. In 1830 the Chase 
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was disafforested and the deer and other game had practically disappeared. 
In the early 20th century the archeological researches of General Pitt-Rivers 
and Sir Richard Colt brought new life to the area. During the second World 
War the Chase became an important wheat growing region at the expense of 
ploughing out tumuli and uprooting hedges for large scale mechanical farming. 

The first field meeting covered the Chase from Tollard Royal to Cranborne 
including the wonderful view point of Win Green, the Ebble Valley and Bokerley 
Dyke. The second field meeting was to the Tarrant valleys, an excellent example 
of a chalk valley having a perennial stream in its lower reaches and then becom- 
ing a Winterbourne higher up and finally an upland of dry valleys where the 
drainage is underground except after exceptionally heavy rain. The Tarrant 
basin extends to the edge of the chalk hills which then drop steeply to the 
Blackmore Vale. Here there are the mediaeval parishes extending from the 
village at the foot of the hills in narrow strips to the hill tops. Fontmell Magna 
is a good example of this and now the National Trust and Dorest Naturalists 
share the management of this beautiful valley. 

Two lectures were devoted to five of the Hebridean Islands. The Outer 
Hebridean North Uist and Harris on the eastern sides consist of hard rock- 
hills, bogs and lochans but the more remote western sides are sandy plains 
called the machair and these are where the greatest development is possible 
for the crofters. Skye and Mull are both volcanic and while the Coollins of 
Skye are more spectacular the Benmore Massif of Mull has great charm. 
Tona, of course is chiefly important for its religious connection with the early 
Christians under St. Columba. 

Three walks covered the coastal strip of East Dorset. A lovely cold but 
sunny spring day was spent on Brownsea Island. In May the double V forma- 
tion of the Bourne valley was explained and a walk to the upper valley on 
Talbot Heath was enjoyed. An evening on Hengistbury Head studied the 
damage caused by the removal of ironstone in 19th century resulting in the 
serious present erosion problem. 

A number of members expressed pleasure in Miss Mary Exton’s unusual 
photography of The Seasons in Nature and Poole Harbour and Park. 

As this is her last report The Chairman would like to thank the lecturers, 
projectionists and members who have supported her throughout the years. 

F. M. Exton, Chairman 


Geology 


This section was pleased to share one of the display cabinets in the hall 
with the library committee. It is nice to have different books on display as 
well as specimens of our geological sections but I do wonder how many 
members use this chance to study the different geological examples so displayed. 

We have been much helped by many members’ gifts, especially Mrs. Earl, 
who, with what must have been great difficulty, brought us a large specimen 
of Basalt from the Giants’ Causeway in Ireland; a sample large enough to 
show the structure of the Causeway and something which was lacking from 
our collections. Our thanks also to Mr. Earl who, although not a member, 
prepared such excellent labels for one of the cases of the Woodhouse collection. 

It was regretted that there was not sufficient support for the coach trips to 
the National History and Geological Museums in London. As the Natural 
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History section is being rearranged, it is hoped to organise a trip to London 
in the next season when the new arrangements will be open. 

Our trip to Wookey Hole in the Mendips was a success especially as members 
seemed to appreciate the Chairman’s efforts to link Botany with Geology. 
The visit inside the caves was improved when we had fallen behind the guide 
and we were able to study the newly opened caves with their water worn ledges, 
stalactites and the results of the Hereynian earth movements. On our visit 
to Lulworth Cove, especially at the famous “Stair Hole’’, we were able to see 
the effects of the Alpine earth movements. These two events were separated 
by over a hundred million years. 

In October we had an interesting lecture by Mr. Stinton on the rocks and 
geological formations of the Cornwall he knows so well. In December Mr. 
T. M. Beale lectured to us on “‘Pioneer Geologists’? and showed us some of 
his wonderful collection of minerals. 

Mr. B. J. May, B.A. of the Technical College lectured on the ‘‘Changes in 
Alpine Glaciers’’. Mr. May has done a lot of work, with his students, tracing 
the movements of glaciers and it was stimulating to have such a lecture by a 
practising geologist. Owing to the Chairman’s illness, the chair was very ably 
taken by her deputy Mrs. Saunders. 

The Field Meeting to Studland was also taken by Mrs. Saunders. The singing 
sands were not found, otherwise it was a very good meeting. 

The Chairman’s two lectures; on the geology from Bournemouth to Wookey 
Hole, and on the “Earth as a Planet’? were much helped by the loan by Mr. 
Watson of an overhead projector. This is especially useful in showing diagrams 
and maps. 

Our visit to Barton Cliffs enabled us to study the nature of the upper cliffs 
and we collected very good samples of these sands and gravels. 

Finally it may interest members to know that we have, in the Reference 
Library, a book on the Fossils of Hampshire, i.e. the Barton Fossils which 
was published in 1766 and has similar illustrations to the British Museum’s 
present catalogue. 

I thank every one who has helped to make this year a success especially 
Mr. Mitton for his help with slides and my Deputy Mrs. Saunders. 

Beryl Taylor, Chairman 


Physics and Chemistry 


To open our session we were pleased to hear a lecture from our Deputy 
Chairman, Dr. T. H. Blakeley, ““Carbon—The Most Versatile Element’’. 
Carbon, in the form of graphite, was formed millions of years ago by subjecting 
the decaying flora to intense heat and enormous pressures. Where the condi- 
tions were particularly severe, diamonds could be formed. Atoms of carbon 
can combine in two different configurations—one giving laminae which slip 
easily over one another (hence the lubricating properties of graphite); and one 
in which an extremely strong and hard lattice is formed, as in the diamond. 

Graphite can now be manufactured by subjecting coke to very high tempera- 
tures in an electric furnace, and many uses have been found—its ability to 
conduct heat and withstand high temperatures makes it suitable for metallurgical 
crucibles; its self-lubricating properties make it ideal for such items as clutch 
thrust-rings in cars; and it is used as a moderator in nuclear reactors. Carbon 
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granules can change their contact resistance with small changes in pressure, 
and are thus used in telephone microphones. Carbon can now be made into 
fibres having a very high tensile strength, forming the basis of materials for 
astronautical use. 

A change in the programme in November brought Mr. J. L. James (at short 
notice) to our aid when he told us about the work of a pathological laboratory. 
With copious illustrations he took us on a tour of the laboratories at Poole 
Hospital. About 150 people are employed in the laboratories of the Health 
Authority, of whom 13 are pathologists. The work falls into three categories: 
examination of samples such as blood; micricbology, which includes examination 
of foods such as oysters, pies and sausages; and chemical analyses. Much of 
the work is done by automated instruments such as colourimeters, Coulter 
counters, and chromatographs. Development is going on in supplying the 
results of tests to hospital departments by means of displays on cathode ray 
tubes. 

Mr. Peter Taylor gave a fascinating lecture on “The Art of Supporting 
Ancient and Historic Buildings’? in December. He took as examples the 14th- 
century Wool House at Southampton; Salisbury Cathedral; the Bodleian 
Library, and St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich, and showed how modern methods 
and materials could be used to allay the ravages of time. These methods included 
the use of adhesives for strengthening beams and giving rigidity to clustered 
columns; and of thin stainless steel wires for taking the strain of roof tresses. 
The most important aspect of any restoration work, Mr. Taylor emphasised, 
was knowing where exactly to stop. 

‘“‘Water supply in Dorset’’ was the subject of our January lecture by Mr. J. 
Fisher of the Wessex Water Authority. In 1847 it was enacted that water 
supplied to the public should be “‘pure and wholesome’’, and this was emphasised 
by detailing the two processes necessary before water entered the pipes. It must 
first be filtered to remove solid suspended matter, and it must be sterilised to 
kill off any remaining bacteria. Beds of sand are used for filtering, and sterilisa- 
tion is usually done by the addition of small amounts of chlorine which is 
added in exactly the correct proportion. The result is water which is clear, 
free from odour and taste. Each week hundreds of tests are done, covering 
not only bacteria, but many agricultural and industrial chemicals—pesticides 
and lead are examples—which might find their way into the original source. 

Unexpectedly heavy snow caused the cancellation of February’s meeting 
but Mr. Richmond has promised to give his lecture ““Energy Futures for Britain” 
on another occasion. 

Mr. G. H. Osborn made a welcome return to the Society when, in May, he 
lectured on ‘“‘The Chemistry of Sea Water’’. Although almost all of the chemical 
elements are represented in sea water, some—such as gold—are in such minute 
quantities as to be not worthwhile extracting. When supplies of magnesium 
were cut off during the war, this was obtained from the sea in large amounts 
for use in the making of aircraft alloys. The sea played an enormous part in 
shaping the landscape of Dorset and Hampshire, there being a complete cycle 
in which the skeletons of small creatures (composed of chalk) sank to the 
bottom: after millions of years the layers were pushed up by volcanic action 
to form the chalk beds of dry land. Salt from the sea was a flourishing industry 
at Lymington until about 1700, and ‘‘Salterns’’ for evaporation of sea water 
existed at Poole. The sea bed was now being exploited for minerals such as 
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manganese and zinc, which can be scooped up without the necessity of mining. 
Our grateful thanks are due to our lecturers; and to members of the Society 
who have attended, and who have made valuable suggestions. 
T. A. Crawshaw, Chairman 


Zoology—Entomologp 


The records of local Societies tend to be regrettably ‘“‘parochial’’. This 
recorder was in the central Highlands of Scotland for virtually six months 
during midsummer. The following data are based on the observations of fellow 
members, where May/June are concerned. The season started with a warm spell, 
starting early in March and resulting in an early emergence from hibernation. 
Unfortunately, this unseasonal period was followed by a sharp fall in tempera- 
ture. This probably accounted for the sub-average population of many insecta. 
Lepidoptera. Miss M. Brooks, PH.C., M.P.S., F.R.ES. noted a_ large 
influx of P.raoae and P.brassicae. V.urticae was scarce in the Spring but good 
numbers were seen in the Autumn. Very few V.atalanta and c-album appeared 
this Autumn, these being late. An unusually early and probably locally bred, 
male specimen of H.convolvuli was photographed in East Dorset on 2nd Septem- 
ber. In the same locality, a fully fed larva of H.pinastri was seen “‘wandering”’ in 
mid-October, a late date. The great loss of most species of Ulmus from our 
district must have a serious consequence on W-album. There is evidence that 
N.polychlorous may be adapting from its former instinctive tendency to oviposit 
between 20/30 meters on Ul/mus; to laying on an alternative foodplant—Sallow 
species, a few meters above ground. This may save this rare species locally. 
Diptera. During a Field day on 7th September: a member of our party observed 
a specimen of the large fly, C.festivum, which resembles a Hornet worker. 
This was successfully photographed. OPONATA. Generally a fair year, several 
new localities in the New Forest area for [.pumilio were noted by the writer. 
During the Field day held on 3rd October, ten specimens of A.mixta were 
positively identified near the S.W. corner of Sowley pond. It seems probable 
that some of these were bred locally. As usual, this section arranged lectures 
for the Winter and Field days in the Summer, thees were well attended. R. D. 
Lees has been Deputy chairman of this section this season and Chaired several 
lectures. Vide the ““Yellow”’ programmes. Sqar. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 


Zoologyp—Mammalia 


Field Meetings 

The New Forest and Dorest Woodlands and River Waiks have been the 
venues for field meetings with the exception of Hengistbury Head (Beach). 
One innovation was a drive in the New Forest Wagons, which use tracks not 
open to the general public. During the drive one roe buck was seen and several 
fallow were feeding on the grass verges. The Sika deer project needs much more 
time and study. The rut of 1977 provided interest. Several small groups were 
watched and distant whistles (rutting call of the stag) were heard. There were 
various signs of their presence, e.g. slots (footprints), droppings, browsing marks 
on trees, occasional deep gouges in bark of pine and oak. This gouging is 
done by the tines of the antlers, usually at a height of 3/4 feet. Several wallows 
Showed signs of great activity. On one occasion four colourations of fallow 
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were seen feeding together. Many fawns were also nearby. Parley and Guss 
Commons were visited for badgers, foxes, stoats, weasels, voles and mice. 
An adder sunned itself on a dust track and gave ample time to study it. Mr. 
R. G. Lees led several expeditions for all branches of natural history with a 
good deal of success. 

Two meetings were held in the Spetisbury area, which produced small 
mammals. Hengistbury Head beach was our study area for marine life. Sea- 
weeds found were green and purple lavas; flat, knotted and horn wracks; oar 
and ribbon weeds. Small sprats were scattered on the sand, lesser sand eels 
and shore crabs were examining (detritus) but most interesting of all were sand 
masons. These were constructing tube nests from grains of sand in a similar 
manner to that of caddis worms. 


Lectures 

In his lecture on Biological Factors in the long-term future of Man with 
guide-lines from lower order evolution Dr. G. H. H. Ames emphasised that 
Man is an animal run to brain. Mention was made of aggression in Man. Other 
headings included living space, population, drinking water supplies and some 
physiological effects of Man’s erect posture. 

Mr. Graham Teasdill in his lecture on the Origin of Man remarked that 
Darwin’s theory of evolution and Biblical accounts of the origin of the world 
are complementary, rather than contradictory. He quoted from theology, 
geology, palaeontology and zoology to illustrate this point. He said that the 
Hebrew word for day could be interpreted equally as era or cycle, which made 
the Genesis version more acceptable. One of the Victorian scientists who sup- 
ported Darwin’s theories on natural selection was Alfred Russell Wallace, a 
founder of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society. 

Major the Hon. Peter Baillie used a British Deer Society’s film on the Red 
Deer of Scotland to illustrate his lecture. Originally the indigenous red deer 
were forest dwellers. They leave the higher ground and move into the valleys 
in winter and again in the breeding season during September to November 
into the hind’s territory. The rut was well illustrated by a series of shots of a 
master stag, with a thick powerful neck and long mane, rounding up the hinds 
with grim determination to fend off the too-eager lesser stags. 

In her Lecture ‘“‘A Naturalist in Natal’? Miss M. M. Brooks illustrated it 
with colour slides of the flora, insects and animals in situ. Some of the larger 
mammals, e.g. rhino and elephants were photographed at close range. These 
were in contrast to the perfection of butterflies and moths in all their delicate 
beauty and incredible camoufiage. 

Toronto, bustling and expanding city of skyscrapers and parks, was described 
in a talk on Canada by Mrs. M. Arnold. The name Toronto was derived from 
a Huron Indian word meaning “‘Place of Meeting’’. 

To explore wild country a walk was taken through dense forest along part 
of the Bruce Trail. This 430 mile trail follows the limestone escarpment from 
Niagara in North west to Tobermory on the point between Georgian Bay 
and Lake Huron. Photographs were also shown of the impressive Niagara Falls. 
A look at some of the wildlife of British Columbia included the various species 
of deer-whitetail (Odocoileus virginianus), blacktail (Odocoileus hermionus), 
elk (Cervus canadensis), moose (Alces alces), caribou (Rangifer tarandus 
montanus), fallow deer (Dama dama). In the Cascade Mountains the activities of 
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beavers (Castor canadensis) and yellow-bellied marmots (Marmota flaventris) 
were studied. Slides of the Coast Mountains and Howe Sound, north of Van- 
couver completed Mrs. Arnold’s talk. 

Mr. D. Higginson gave a joint lecture for Mammalia and Ornithology 
sections by showing two of his own films. 1. Wildlife in Wood and Field. 
2. Birds of the Avon. In the first film were outstanding shots of tree creepers, 
nuthatches and longtail tits also a pair of greater spotted woodpeckers. A 
nesting box was fixed on a tree from which Mr. Higginson could keep accurate 
records of the birds life cycle. Orphaned chicks of tawny owl, kestrel and shell- 
duck were hand reared by his wife and later returned to the wild. An unusual 
opportunity presented itself in the form of a fox hunting in the daytime in an 
open field. Its quarry was a hare which it partially ate and then carried the 
left-overs off and buried them. 

To film Birds of the Avon Mr. Higginson set up a hide. This enabled him 
to study the full breeding cycle of the great crested grebe, mallard and shell- 
duck, from courtship, nest building, egg laying, finally hatching and after-care 
by the parents until independence. 

Architecture and Armature in the Animal Kingdom was a two-part lecture, 
the first being devoted to the animals that actually build structures however 
simple. They are of great diversity, constructed from materials at hand or 
from substances produced within the animals own body. The building thereof 
involves weaving, plaiting, sewing, carpentry, plastering and trapping. Nature 
provides the builders with the tools, many of which are specially adapted 
for the job in hand, teeth, beaks, hands, feet, legs and body secretions. 

The second part dealt with animal armature detailing the variety of tusks, 
teeth, horns, antlers, claws, shells and spines. That there should be such a 


variety of weapons gives rise to speculation concerning their uses. Darwin’s 


theory that animals with the best weapons had the advantage to succeed in 


_ surviving, acquisition of territory and mates and were the most suited to with- 


stand predation. This may or may not be true. In the case of horns and antlers, 


_ whatever their function may be, there is little doubt of the importance to their 


owners, since they have persisted for millions of years. 
Because space will not permit a full report of lectures by the Chairman, 


excerpts only of them are given. 


Gorilla. There are five main age groups :— Infants up to three years through to 
silver back male 10+ years. Hair. At 10+ years the centre of the male’s back 
turns silver grey. It is the silver back that is the leader of the group. Senses. 
Sight, hearing and smell are comparable with those of man, sight being the most 
important, using it as a final check when uncertain of what the danger might 
be. Slight movement quickly spotted. Any unusual smell, including human 


_ body scent, alerts them immediately. The nose patterns, being different in 
_ each gorilla, make identification easier. By research workers they are known 


as ‘nose prints’. Locomotion. Generally quadrupedal and terrestial but can 
climb readily into trees to feed, rest and look around. When danger threatens 
they descend and flee on the ground. Nests. Crude, roughly circular structure 
of leaves and small branches built so as to accommodate the gorilla in a sitting 
position on a platform usually in the fork of a tree. At around six p.m. the 
silver back decides that it is time to settle down for the night, he looks about 
for a suitable site and begins to make his bed, the others do likewise. Gorillas 
are not aggressive and a dominant male hierarchy promotes peace in the group. 
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Each member knows its position and submits to one of higher rank. Members 
of my party were given instructions of conduct should we be unexpectedly 
confronted by one. Re-assure it by acts of submission:— shaking the head 
and turning it away, do not stare and never run away but stand firm lowering 
the head turning it from side to side. No chance was given to put this into prac- 
tice. Beating the chest is a climax to a complex series of actions seldom seen. 
These include hooting, plucking vegetation and throwing it away, standing 
on hind legs and making rushes on all fours and swiping at anything that was 
in the way. None of this behavoiur is understood but this display set the early 
hunter’s guns at the ready. To them it must have been a terrifying sight but 
to those who, like George Shaller, have studied them it is bluff. The gorilla 
is at heart a peace loving animal and his former reputation as a ferocious 
killer is undeserved. 

Evolution of the Elephant. At the beginning of this century in the Fayum 
or lake province of Egypt were discovered the fossil remains of an ancestral 
elephant in the Eocene strata of about 40 million years ago. This fossilised 
creature was named Moeritherium after Lake Moeris in that area. 

It was in size between a pig and a Shetland pony, resembling the tapirs 
of today and had no external resemblance to the present day elephant. It was 
the structure of the skull and in particular the teeth which claimed it as a pre- 
proboscidian. The 2nd pair of incisors in the upper jaw was much enlarged, 
showing that the formation of tusks had already begun. There were signs also 
of air-cells in the skull. One mammal branch, of which Moeritherium was the 
earliest example, gave rise to the elephants and their nearest relations, known 
as Dinotheres and Mastodons; a 2nd branch led to hyracoidia and a 3rd to 
the sea cows, Syrenia. The elephant group was thus closely related to the hyrax 
and sea cow. The earliest hyracoidia were much larger than the rabbit-size of 
today which is the closest living relative of the elephant, unlikely as that seems. 
Possibly the next stage of evolution was the Paleomastodon. The remains of 
which were found in the same Egyptian strata as Moeritherium but higher 
up and thus lived at a later period. The main changes were an increase in the 
size of limbs and skull, the latter brought about by the development of air- 
cells at the back of the skull. The upper incisors were a pair of stout downward 
directed tusks. The lower incisors grew horizontally. The body was somewhat 
like that of a small elephant, important differences being a longer neck and 
head, thinner limbs and a long snout, the elongated lower jaw, the upper 
portion being without bony support and probably extended beyond the lower 
jaw. This projecting portion might have been slightly flexible and capable of 
grasping food. It could have been the beginning of the prehensile trunk or 
proboscis from which is derived the term Proboscidea. The terrain also could 
have changed from swamp to woodland, where a prehensile lip would be 
useful in grasping twigs and leaves. 

In the next stage of development, Tetrabelodon augustidens, there was a 
lengthening of the lower jaw and of the proboscis protruding beyond it, enabled 
the animal to tuck food into its mouth and to squirt water down its throat, 
but the “trunk’’ was not yet a free hanging organ. The development of this 
free-hanging organ belonged to Tetrabelodon longirostris with a shortened 
chin leaving the snout without bony support. The gradual shortening of the 
chin and elongation of the snout lead to Elephas. The legs became longer and 
more pillar-like to support the great bulk of the body. That induced an increas- 
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ing difficulty to reach the ground to feed and drink. An elongation of the 
neck was not viable as it could not support the weight of the head. This was 
rejected in favour of the lengthening of the face and trunk as it could now be 
called. Those were the basis of the evolution as we see it today in both the 
African elephant, Loxodonta africanus and the Indian elephant Elephas 
maximus. (1 wish to point out that there are many other selections for the 
evolution of the elephant. This is mine). 

The Camel. Two species Arabian or dromedary, Camelus dromedarius and 
Bactrian, Camelus bactrianus (domesticated and wild) were, for the study of 
physiology and adaptations, taken collectively. 

Internal Adaptations. When feeding is good and plentiful, stores of fat are 
accumulated in the tissues in their humps, which are not reservoirs of water. 
When feeding conditions are unfavourable the camel can draw on the stored 
fat. This can be liquidated into water (now a debatable point). It is able to 
route a large proportion of nitrogenous wastes from its liver to its stomach 
instead of passing them through the kidneys and so the protein is recycled. 
During daytime when the sun is fiercest the camels body temperature rises 
to 103/4°F. It does not begin to sweat until this temperature is reached, thus 
preventing fluid loss. At night its temperature drops rapidly to 93°F. With 
this fluctuation in temperature, it takes some time for the camel to warm up 
sufficiently to sweat. Camels can withstand water loss up to 4 of their body 
weight. It saturates all its tissues with water by copious drinking whenever 
that is possible. The above and many other adaptations enables the camel to 
survive in arid conditions. 

I extend my sincere thanks to my deputy, Mrs. M. Arnold and to all those 
who have contributed to the success of my section, not forgetting the stalwarts 
in the projection room. K. Milner Bennetts, Chairman 


Zoology—Ornithologp 


It is pleasing to be able to record another year of interesting activity in the 
Ornithological Section of this Society. New Members have been made welcome 
and joined in Field Meetings to many places in Dorset and Hampshire. 

A list of lectures and meetings for the past year is included in these Proceed- 
ings so that it is only necessary to mention some of the high-lights in this report. 

Several of our party were lucky to see a Merlin flash past at Tanner’s Lane 
in November 1977. This small falcon occasionally winters in coastal areas in 
the south of England but it is very quick on the wing and consequently is not 
always easy to identify. 

In December at Brands Bay in Poole Harbour a Long-tailed Duck flew in 
and settled on the water. It was either a female or immature bird lacking the 
characteristic long tail, but it made interesting viewing. Brent Geese frequent 
the harbour during the winter and on this day about 250 birds were recorded, 
with Widgeon, Teal, Goldeneye and Red-breasted Merganser. Careful searching 
of the Training Bank at Shell Bay disclosed a small party of Purple Sandpipers 
feeding on the rocks. 

Mr. Douglas Ireland, the R.S.P.B. Warden at Radipole Lake, told us of the 
many improvements they intend to carry out in this area and took us to look 
for Bearded Tits which live in the extensive reed beds surrounding the lake. 
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We heard the fine, explosive song of Cetti’s Warbler, which sings throughout 
the winter in bushes along the path, but has so far not stayed to breed. 

Some of the best places for duck in the winter are the lakes of gravel pits in 
the Ringwood area and Shelduck, Mallard, Teal, Gadwall, Wigeon, Pintail, 
Shoveler, Pochard and Tufted Duck totalled a splendid count during January 
1978. 

We made our third attempt to visit the Reservoir at Chew Valley near 
Bristol in February— this time successfully. Among the many duck and grebe 
wintering on this large sheet of water were Smew and Goosander, 6 males 
amd 9 females of the latter, a wonderful sight. The Goosander is the largest 
of the ‘‘saw-bill’’ ducks and not often seen in Poole Harbour. 

A heavy fall of snow in mid-February caused considerable damage to gorse 
on heathland in the south of England, the habitat of the rare Dartford Warbler, 
and fears were felt for its survival, but fortunately it appears to have fared 
better than was anticipated. 

The smallest of our woodpeckers, the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker, which 
is really a ‘barred’ woodpecker, is rather a rarity—it is so tiny, little bigger 
than a sparrow, that it is easily overlooked, but during March we watched 
as one fiew from branch to branch in trees in one of the Forest Inclosures. 

The path down to Winspit is always interesting in May—many small 
warblers, Chiffchaffs, Willow-warblers, Whitethroats, Garden Warblers and 
Blackcaps sing in the bushes bordering the stream, and Razorbills, Guillemots 
and occasionally a Puffin, can be seen from the ledges overlooking the sea. 

Several Black Terns were fiying with Common and Sandwich Terns at sea 
off Keyhaven at the end of August. The Black Tern is known as a Marsh Tern, 
as in the breeding season it frequents wet marshes, reedy meres and lagoons. 
It dips to the water to pick up food and catches insects on the wing, but rarely 
dives to submereg itself in the water as do the other terns which are mainly 
marine in habit. 

On Friday, September Ist an “Open Day’ was held at the Society. The 
Ornithological Section staged an exhibition of Owls taken from the Society’s 
Museum, with owl pellets and their contents mounted and framed. These 
pellets, which are regurgitated after food are, in the case of the Barn Owl, 
about the length and thickness of a human thumb, and contain the bones of 
small mammals, birds and insects wrapped in fur. They provide interesting 
clues as to the feeding habits of owls and birds of prey. 

Mrs. Follett, after helping me for some years as my Deputy, has now resigned 
and Miss Gwen Hayball has kindly consented to take her place. Miss Hayball 
has already been of great assistance and I am most grateful to her for taking 
on the job. L. M. Maddox, Chairman 


Local Record List of Birds of Particular Jnterest 


Great Northern Diver, Gavia immer. 17th February, Poole Harbour. 

Black-necked Grebe, Podiceps nigricollis. 9th December, Brands Bay. 17th February, 
Poole Harbour. 

Slavonian Grebe, Podiceps auritus. 17th February, Poole Harbour. 

Brent Goose, Branta bernicla. circa 250, 9th December, Brands Bay. 20th January 
1978 and 17th February, Poole Harbour. 

Caswall Anus streptera. 10th January 1978, Gravel Pits, 3rd February, Chew Valley 

eservoir. 
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Pintail, Anas acuta. 70, 11th November, Sowley Pond. 9th December, Littlesea. 10th 
January 1978, Gravel Pits, 3rd February, Chew Valley Reservoir. 

Smew, Mergus albellus. 3rd February, Chew Valley Reservoir. 

Goosander, Mergus merganser. 15, 3rd February, Chew Valley Reservoir. 

Merlin, Falco columbarius. 11th November, Tanner’s Lane. 

Water rail, Rallus aquaticus. 20th December, Radipole Lake. 25th August, Keyhaven. 

Long-tailed Duck, Clangula hymemalis. 9th December, Brands Bay. 

Purple Sandpiper, Caldris maritima. 9th December and 17th February, Shell Bay. 

Sanderling, Crocethia alba. 4th May, Hengistbury Head 

Spotted Redshank, Tringa erythropus. 2, 21st March, Keyhaven. 

Greenshank, Tringa nebularia. 7th October, 1977, Hengistbury Head. 20th January, 
1978, Poole Harbour. 31st March and 25th August, Keyhaven. 

See Godwit, Limosa limosa. 25th October, Shipstall Pt., 8, 31st March, Key- 

aven. 

Whimbrel, Numenius phaeopus. 25th August, Keyhaven. 

Black Tern, Chlidonius niger. 25th August, Keyhaven. 

Puffin, Fratercula aretica. 2, 26th May, Winspit. 

Little Owl, Athene noctua. 12th September, Ninebarrow Down. 

Lesser Spotted Woodpecker, Dendrocopus minor. 7th March, Anderwood Inclosure. 

Woodlark, Lullula arborea. 22nd September, Half Moon Common. 

Cetti’s Warbler, Cettia cetti. 20th December, Radipole Lake. 

Dartford Warbler, Sylvia undata. 3, 7th October, Hengistbury Head. 17th February, 
Studland Heath. 

Bearded Tit, Panurus biarmicus. 20th December, Radipole Lake. 


Pibe-dap PField Meeting to Worcester, 17-21 April, 1978 


The tenth Field Meeting was held successfully this year at Worcester, where 
good accommodation was provided at the Worcester College of Higher 
Education. The coach tours, devised to provide something of interest to all 
sections, were carried through, as planned, in spite of cold, rather dull and 
misty weather, though with no day-time rain. 

In brilliant sunshine, which persisted all day, we set off, via Savernake Forest 
and Lechlade, with its beautiful church spire and memories of Shelley, towards 
Burford. After lunch there, we visited the extremely interesting church and 
noted many delightful examples of Cotswold architecture in its fine houses 
and coaching inns, with the wide gateways for the passage of pack-horses; 
its mediaeval Tolsey (or Toll House), used originally as a wool-exchange for 
Guilds; its old Grammar School and Almshouses and its former home of 
courageous Speaker Lenthall. We continued via Stow-on-the-Wold and Broad- 
way to Evesham, where after tea we saw the fine Bell Tower of the destroyed 
Benedictine Abbey and the memorial to Simon de Montfort and his son, 
_ killed at the Battle of Evesham, 1265. Thence we travelled via the remarkably 

intact Georgian town of Pershore to Worcester. 
The second morning was spent in Worcester visiting the fine Cathedral, 
containing the tomb of King John, the magnificent collection of old Worcester 
porcelain in the Royal Worcester Porcelain Museum, and many ancient 
- buildings in the narrow old streets. We then drove, with our picnic lunch, to 
_ Great Malvern, to see the Priory Church, with its almost unrivalled collection 

of fourteenth century stained glass and fifteenth century encaustic tiles, and 
_ the fine houses dating from Malvern’s prosperity as a spa. As we drove all 
round the Silurian rock of the Malvern Ridge, we noted the British camp and 
various Bronze and Iron Age settlements, established there for the splendid 
Strategic position and the excellent water. We had tea in Ledbury and visited 
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the great church, with its separate defensive belfry, the almost unique window 
hour-glass and lovely memorial to a baby, which was exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. We also studied the picturesque early seventeenth century 
Market House and many timber-framed buildings in cobbled Church Lane 
and elsewhere, ranging in date from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 
We returned to Worcester by completing the tour of the Malvern Ridge, 
affording very extensive views. 

We started the third day by following the course of the Teme to Tenbury 
Wells and via Shropshire’s industrial area of hill-top coal and iron mines to 
Stokesay Castle, a remarkable and picturesque moated and fortified twelfth 
century Manor House. We then returned to Ludlow for lunch and all too 
brief a visit to this historic town—its eleventh century castle on a hill-top 
surrounded by rivers, became the most powerful ofthe Welsh Marches, and 
protected a very prosperous mediaeval town; it was the home given to Prince 
Arthur by Henry VII on his marriage to Catherine of Aragon, and the prison 
of the two Princes on their way to be murdered in the Tower of London. 
The Butter Cross and timber-framed inns and houses in old streets were 
fascinating. The afternoon was spent visiting black and white Herefordshire 
villages, after passing Mortimer’s Cross, the scene of the great battle in 1461 
in the Wars of the Roses when 14,000 men were slain. We paused in Erdisland 
for photographs around the picturesque bridge over the River Arrow, and 
spent some time in Pembridge with its detached belfry, noted for its remarkable 
interior timber construction; the pavement rises 2ft. 6ins. above the road and 
almost every building, shops, cruck-beamed houses, inns, almshouses, all 
timber-framed, is photogenic; all were beautifully restored when, in 1940, 
the nearby military establishment brought renewed prosperity to the village. 
Similar picturesque features could be admired at Weobley, where we had tea 
at the oak-beamed sixteenth century Post Office, filled with remarkable antiques. 
Here the church is noteworthy for its lofty spire, to render it visible for miles 
around in the low-lying countryside, and for the statue of Colonel Birch, who 
signed Charles I’s death warrant. 

On the fourth day we followed the west bank of the Severn to Stourport 
to study the interesting Staffs and Worcester canal system at its junction with 
the Severn and to admire the town, created specifically as an inland port by 
James Brindley, with streets, wharves, warehouses and loading basins laid 
out to present a beautiful eighteenth century “‘townscape’’ as an industrial 
and commercial counterpart of the fine spas of the period, such as we had 
seen at Malvern. We then visited the nearby chapel-of-ease at Wilden, built 
by Stanley Baldwin’s father, Alfred, whose neighbouring iron-works had 
created the family’s immense wealth. Stanley Baldwin’s maternal uncle being 
Edward Burne-Jones, this church is a “veritable jewelled lantern’’, containing 
a complete set of stained glass windows, designed by Burne-Jones and executed 
by William Morris, to commemorate members of the Baldwin family. Much 
of the afternoon was devoted to a visit to the Avoncroft Museum of Ancient 
Buildings and the rest to a final viewing of Worcester. 

The return journey on the fifth day started with another coach tour of the 
Malvern Hills, in clearer weather and then a long visit to the “John Halifax 
Gentleman’? town of Tewkesbury, with its noble Norman Abbey, one of the 
largest and finest in Britain, built of Caen stone in the twelfth century; it 
contains superb chantries and the “‘Milton Organ’’ (on which the poet may 
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have played), the oldest English organ in regular use. We followed the guidance 
of “A Walk through Tewkesbury’’, presented to each member by the Town 
Clerk, admiring the many timbered buildings and numerous quaint alleyways, 
which preserve the mediaeval character of the town. 

For every town visited on this tour we had been given similar individual 
guides and town plans, to enable us to derive the maximum enjoyment and 
instruction from the visit. 

We continued our return journey to Cirencester, where, unfortunately, there 
was insufficient time to see the Museum and other reminders of its importance 
for the Romans. We therefore compensated by a sumptuous lunch at a nearby 
country hotel and later a large cream tea in Ringwood to terminate our Field 
Meeting. W. C. Thomas and G. M. Thomas, Leaders 


Library 


During the past year the Library has been without a librarian, consequently 
attention has been limited to basic administration with the exception of one 
major project; this is the checking of our holdings against the catalogue in 
order to discover which books are missing. Mrs. Hooton-Smith and Miss 
Merchant are engaged in this work. Miss Todd, former Librarian, continues 
to do much of the routine work as formerly. Miss Norvall, a new member 
of the library staff, has undertaken to dust and generally keep tidy the book 
collection. 

The most important purchase this year was volume 1 of ““The Handbook 
of the birds of Europe, The Middle East and North Africa...’’, edited by 
S. Cramp and published by the O.U.P. This scholarly work has been highly 
praised by noted ornithologists which confirms our decision to invest in it. 

Mr. Ruston of Commins Book Shop is trying to dispose of our collection 
of Royal Astronomical Society’s Monthly Notices, etc. If this transaction 
goes through a number of new works on astronomy will be purchased. 

We are pleased to report that the number of books borrowed this past year 

has increased by approximately 30%. 

_ Several members donate magazines to the Society on a continuing basis 
which is much appreciated. G. R. B. Hayball, Hon. Assistant Librarian 


flembers Days 


Dr. T. M. Bell was again our able quiz master on the Natural Sciences in 
October, our hard working chairmen of sections supplying the questions and 
_ answers. November was taken as a Christmas meeting and Miss F. M. Exton 
_ gave an illustrated talk on the past year’s field meetings followed by Miss Mary 
Exton’s unusual and beautiful colour slides of ‘““Seasons in Nature’’. A wheel of 
fortune and stall run by Miss F. M. Exton and Miss Mary Exton raised £33.80 
_ and a members stall with Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler in charge made £47.77. A special 
Tea with home made cakes brought £5.43, plus £3.00 in donations making a 
_ total of £90.00 for the society. Mrs. Parkinson and helpers had the tea tables 
_ looking gay and festive. Many thanks to everyone for making this such a 
_ Successful meeting and giving so generously. As Miss F. M. Exton has now 
_ resigned IT would like to thank her for the lectures she has contributed for 
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members days and the outings she has organised for all of us to enjoy over 
the years during her chairmanship of the geography section. 

Our President Mr. W. H. Lee welcomed the past year’s new members at 
the January meeting. 

‘““Gremlins’’ in the form of snowstorms kept the chairman from the February 
meeting on “Science and the Supernatural’’. Our thanks to Sqdn. Ldr. Banks 
for showing, at such short notice, colour slides of Alpine plants to those 
stalwarts who had weathered the storms. 

Mr. G. Teasdill led the discussion in March on the “Origins of Man’’. 
With the aid of the society’s microscopes and those brought by members, 
many aspects of the natural sciences were studied in detail at the April meeting. 
In May members were able to study some of the society’s treasures in the 
Botany section with the chairman, Mrs. Dain. June, the month for the garden 
at No. 39, was enjoyed by many members with the help of Mrs. Hunt and 
Mrs. Dain and we inspected some of the latest aquisitions. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Thomas Hardy’s death was remembered in July 
with readings by several members, from his various poems and novels. Miss 
Hayball, assistant librarian gave a very interesting talk on Hardy’s life and 
works. Unfortunately time overtook us and some members were unable to 
join in the readings. 

Many ‘Curios’ and ‘bygones’ were on display for the August meeting. Mrs. 
M. Arnold had her many plaster casts of ‘Animal tracks and signs’ for us to 
see at the September meeting. It must have entailed much work to get such an 
excellent collection together. On loan was a dinosaur footprint of an Iguanodon 
found recently in a Dorset quarry. 

In conclusion I must again thank all chairmen of sections and other members 
who have helped to make members days so interesting to all of us during the 
past year. J. C. Earl, Chairman 


ffluseum 


A meeting of the representatives of the Wessex Museums was held at “‘The 
Wakes’’, Selborne, home of the late Gilbert White, Botanist Extraordinary. 
We were all very much impressed with the lay-out and meticulous care in 
presentation of Wild Life also the section dedicated to Captain Scott’s Antarctic 
Expedition. The exhibits represent an “In Memorium’’ tableau to Captain 
Oates, who so bravely forfeited his life to save the other members of the 
expedition party. The representatives of the Wessex Museums’ visit was a 
forerunner to a planned tour arranged last April 5th for the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society, which tour, although in bad weather, proved to be a 
great success greatly enjoyed by all participants. 

The Bournemouth Natural Science Society’s Open Day held on Friday, 
Ist September repeated its usual annual success. His Worship The Mayor of 
Bournemouth Mr. Frank Beale together with the President, Mr. W. H. Lee and 
Hon. Curator Mr. Marcus Bray, toured around the various exhibits so tastefully 
arranged by knowledgeable members of each Section of the Society and 
representing the many aspects and activities provided for the members of 
both the Society and visitors. The basic idea of an Annual Open Day is the 
recruitment of new members. 
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The chairmen of the Museum Committee wishes to place on record his 

' sincere thanks to Mr. Graham Teasdill for all his valuable help and advice at 
- Museum Committee meetings. 

The Hon. Curator is also greatly indebted to Mrs. A. H. Hunt for her gift 

of a circular Palm Leaf and Bamboo fan originating from Mozambique in 

East Africa and now exhibited in Case No. 8 of the Society’s main Common 


Room. W. A. Bray, Hon. Curator 
Lectures, Field Meetings and Visits, 1977-78 
GENERAL 
LECTURE LECTURER 
1977 
A Film of the New Forest Mrs. R. E. S. Bell 
Commentary Dr. T. M. Beil 
1978 
May 13 A Talk on the Role of the Police Woman D/C Spooner 
dune 17 ee eee Valley (Canford Bridge to Christ- Miss K. M. Pawson 
church) 
June 21 A Librarian Visits Georgia Rev. S. Dedman 
July 5 Persia W. H. Lee 
July 8 1.TallShips 2. Through the Year with Slides Miss M. Collinson 
and Music 
July 15 Vehicular Road Transport through the Ages. G. Teasdill 
Part 1. Horse Drawn 
July 17 “Gwynedd”. North Wales and Scenes in the F. Oldham 
National Park of Snowdonia 
July 26 India and Nepal (Temples, Tombs and Tigers) Miss K. M. Bennetts 
July 29 A Glimpse of the Rockies R. Lloyd 
Aug. 12 Vehicular Road Transport through the Ages. G. Teasdill 
Part 2. Mechanised. Trams, Trolley Buses 
and Diesel Buses 
Aug. 21 Out and About in Australia Miss C. Walwyn 
Sept. 11 Random Wanderings Col. F. D. M. Warn 
Sept. 30 First Impressions of British Columbia Miss Sally Webster, B.ED. 
1978 
Apr. 4 A visit to two Dorset Society Museums, G. Teasdill 
| Sherborne and Shaftesbury 
‘Aug. 23 A visit to Bournemouth Transport Museum G. Teasdill 
Collection 
SECTIONS 
a Astronomy Chairman: Graeme Nash 
Oct. 8 Topography of the Moon Colin M. Pither, F.R.A.S., 
| F.LL.S. 
Nov. 5 Astronomical Telescopes Adrian Owen 
= 31 Life in the Universe Graeme Nash 
Jan. 21 The Sun Geoffrey Kirby, B.sc., 
F.R.A.S. 
‘Mar. 11. Sir William Herschell Graeme Nash 
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Archaeology and History 


Some Archaeological Remains of Roman 
Britain 

Some Impressions of North America 

Misericord Seats. Their History and Imagery 


Know your Dorset 
Cambridge and Environs 


Christchurch Priory in History 

South African Journey 

Medieval Moated Settlements 

Hengistbury, A Fortified Port of the Duro- 
triges 

The History of Christianity in Dorset 


Coach party to Arundel Castle 
Visit to Roman Villa, Rockbourne, and Saxon 
Church, Breamore 


Botany Chairman: Mrs. D. Dain 
European Orchidaceae 

Ecology and the Structure of Plants 
Medicines of the Earth 

Orchids of the Lebanon and Northern Syria 


Flowers of the Countryside 

Flowers of the Mountain Spring 

Alpine and Mountain Flora 

Some of the lesser known Bulbous Plants 
Martin Down and W. H. Hudson 


Wootton and Broadley 
Wootton Bridge 
Canford Heath 


Studland 

Cranborne Car Park 

Wootton Car Park 

Holmsley Old Railway 
Abbotsbury Gardens and Beach 
Burley Old Railway Track 
Hengistbury Head 

Moortown and Kingston Common 
Broadley Inclosure 


Geography Chairman: Miss F. M. Exton 
Hong Kong 
Young Scientists of Talbot Heath 


Switzerland 


Berlin and W. Germany 


Chairman: W. V. K. Channon 


J. F. Parsons, 0.B.E., B.A. 


W. V. K. Channon 
Miss C. I. Covell 


R. M. Impett 

Mrs. G. M. Thomas, M.A., 
B.LITT. 

J. Forster 

W..H. Eee 

I. P. Horsey 

John Lavender, B.sc., 
A.R.C.S. 

Graham Teasdill, F.M.A., 
F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 


W. V. K. Channon 
W. V. K. Channon 


Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Mrs. A. K. Hunt ,B.sc. 
Mrs. Obee 

D. Birkinshaw 


Mr. F. W. Cooke 

Mr. & Mrs. D. Parish 

Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 

Dr. T. Norman 

J. H. Lavender, 
A.R.C.S. 


B.SC., 


Mrs. M. L. Lunn 
R. G. Lees 
Mrs. D. I. Dain 


R. G. Lees 

R. G. Lees 

R. G. Lees 

R. G. Lees 
Mrs D. I. Dain 
R. G. Lees 
Warden 

R. G. Lees 

R. G. Lees 


Miss D. M. Bent 


Evelyn Scheller 
Claire Vivian 
Monica Forte 
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Topography of the South Wales Valleys W. Robins 

Cyprus Dr. T. M. Bell 

The Snowdonia National Park Miss F. M. Exton 

The Dorset Coast Miss F. M. Exton 

Man at Work and Play Miss M. Collinson 

Cranborne Chase Miss F. M. Exton 

Some Hebridean Islands Miss F. M. Exton 

Some Hebridean Islands (Part 2) Miss F. M. Exton 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon) W. H. Lee 

Brownsea Island Miss F. M. Exton 

The Bourne Valley Miss F. M. Exton 

Cranborne Chase Miss F. M. Exton 

An Evening on Hengistbury Head Miss F. M. Exton 

Tarrant Valleys and Fontmell Down Miss F. M. Exton 

Geology Chairman: Mrs. B. Taylor 

Granite Plutonics of Cornwall W. A. Stinton, F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S. 

Pioneers of Geology J. M. Beale, M.A. 

Recent changes in Alpine Glaciers B. J. May, B.A., M.SC. 

Geology of Dorset M. P. King, B.A. 

The Flints of the Chalk J. H. Lavender, B-.sc., 
A.R.C.S. 


Wookey Hole in Relation to Carboniferous Mrs. B. Taylor 
Times 

Barton Cliffs, Strata and Fossils Mrs. B. Taylor 

Part I The Earth as a Planet Mrs B. Taylor 

Part II The London Geological Museum 

Earth Sciences. Granite and Melamorphic Mrs. B. Taylor 
Rocks 


With Botany Section. Studland Bay to look Mrs. Saunders and 


for singing sands Mrs Dain 
Coach To Wookey Hole Caves in Mendips Mrs. B. Taylor 
Barton Cliffs to study “Barton Sands” Mrs. B. Taylor 
Geological Terrace at Russell Cotes Museum Mrs. B. Taylor 
Coach to Lulworth Cove and Corfe Mrs. B. Taylor 
Photography Chairman: Miss U. M. Ogle 
More Landscape Photography W.S. Strain, M.A. 
The Secret Valley, Audio Vision Paul Milne and Miss U. 
M. Ogle 
A Fine Day in Ireland—and others Miss U. M. Ogle 


Music beneath a Branch. Audio Visual Miss U. M. Ogle 
Production 

400 miles in the Arctic Circle ina Hull Trawler J. Falkes 
Bournemouth Camera Club 

Down in the Woods. Poole Camera Club B. Silk and G. Dunkling 
Audio Visual Production 


1977 


Nov. 


Dec. 
1978 


16 
17 
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Physics and Chemistry Chairman: Mr. T. A. Crawshaw 


Carbon—the most Versatile Element Dr. T. H. Blakeley, B.sc. 

The Work of the Pathological Laboratory J. L. James, F.R.S.H. 

The Art and Science of supporting Ancient P. Taylor, B.sc., C.ENG. 
and Historic Buildings 


Water Supply in Dorset J. Fisher, M,Sc. 

The Chemistry of Sea Water G. H. Osborn, B.sc., 
F.R.I.C. 

Zoology—Entomology Chairman: Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 

Life Histories of British Butterflies Miss M. M. Brooks, PH.c., 
F.R.E.S. 


Conservation of Rare Butterflies in England Dr. J. H. Thomas, B.sc., 
PH.D., F.R.E.S. 


Biological Projects in the Highlands (Part I) Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Biological Projects in the Highlands (Part II) Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Early History of Lepidoptera in the U.K. Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Biological Projects in the Highlands Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Pupae Searching, Wimborne area Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Westmoors Area Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
New Forest East Boldre Area Sqadn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
New Forest Oberwater Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
New Forest Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
World Wide Butterfly Farm, Sherborne Miss M. M. Brooks 
Woods west of Salisbury Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Hambledon Hill Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Ballard Down Sqdn. Edr. J.-L. C. Banks 
Ferndown Forest Area Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Zoology—Mammalia Chairman: Miss K. Milner Bennetts 


Biological Factors in the Long-term Future Dr. G. H. H. Ames 


of Man 
The Call of the African Wild Miss K. M. Bennetts 


The Origin of Man G. Teasdill 
Scottish Red Deer Maj. the Hon. P. Baillie 
A Naturalist in Natal. Part 1 Miss M. M. Brooks 


In Search of Gorillas Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Architecture and Armature in the Animal Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Kingdom. Part 1 

Architecture and Armature in the Animal Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Kingdom. Part 2 

Evolution of the Elephant Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Scenery and Wildlife in Canada Mrs. M. Arnold 

The Camel—Past and Present Miss K. M. Bennetts 

1. Wildlife in Wood and Field D. Higginson 

2. Birds of the Avon 


A New Forest Drive in Horse Drawn Wagons Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Red Deer Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Sika Deer Project VII Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Dames Slough Inclosure Mrs. R. C. Crane and 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


Anderwood Inclosure 
Highland Water Inclosure 


New Forest for Deer 
Holiday Hill Inclosure 
New Forest 

Guss Common 

Parley Common 

South Oakley for Deer 
River Walk, Spetisbury 
Selborne 

Markway Hill 


Markway 
Burley Area 


Dorset Hedgerows 


Wooton Bridge 


Evening Meeting for Sika Deer. Project VII 


Bolderwood / Bratley 


Hengistbury Head (Marine Life) 


Deer 

Sika Deer Project [X 
Spetisbury 
Anderwood Inclosure 


Zoology—Ornithology 
Birds of the Avon Valley 


British Hawks 
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Chairman: Mrs. L. 


Birding in North-east America 


New Zealand Birds 


Hengistbury Head 
Shipstall Point 


Sowley Pond and Tanner’s Lane 


Bolderwood 
Brands Bay 


Radipole Lake and Weymouth area 


Moyles Court 


International Wildfowl and Wader 


Winter 1977/78 


Chew Valley Reservoirs, Near Bristol 


South Haven Peninsula 
Anderwood Inclcosure 
Keyhaven Marshes 


J. G. Parkinson 
Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 

J. G. Parkinson 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Mrs. 
R. Crane 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

J. G. Parkinson 

Mr. & Mrs. S. A. Scott 

Miss K. M. Bennetts and 
W. A. Bray 

Mrs. Nicklen and Mrs. 
Beckwith 

R. G. Lees 

Mrs. M. A. Arnold and 
Mrs R. Crane 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

R. G. Lees 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Mirs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. H. S. Croad 

J. G. Parkinson 


M. Maddox 


Michael Reid and Martin 
King 


J. C. Follett 
Dr. D. Godfrey 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


R. G. Lees 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

R. G. Lees 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

D. Ireland (Warden) and 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


R. G. Lees 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
J. G. Parkinson 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


1977 
Oct. 


Nov. 


1978 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
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Oberwater Inclosure 
Hengistbury Head 

Coward’s Marsh and St. Catherine’s Hill 
Castle Hill, Cranborne 
Winspit 

Thorncombe Nature Trail 
Kingfisher Lake and Bickton 
Hampton Ridge 
Bolderwood 

Frame Heath 

Moyles Court 

Keyhaven Marshes 
Ninebarrow Down 

Half Moon Common 


MEMBERS’ DAYS 
Chairman: Mrs. J. C. Earl 


General Quiz on Natural Science 


Geographical Field Meetings 1976-1977 
The Seasons in Nature 


New Members Day 
Alpine Flora 
Discussion on The Origin of Man 


Microscopy 

Botany in the Museum 
Round the Gardens at No. 39 
Readings from Thomas Hardy 


Curios 
Animal Tracks and Signs 


J. G. Parkinson 

R. G. Lees 

Miss G. Hayball 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. ae ane 

Lo 


R. G. L 
Mrs. antddos 
. Maddex 


Mrs. L. 

R. G. Lees 
Maddox 

Maddox 


Mrs. L. M. 
Maddox 


zee zzz! 


Mrs. L. M. 
Mrs. L. M. 


Quiz Master Dr. T. M. 

Bell, B.A., M.B., B.CH. 
Miss F. M. Exton, B.A. 
Miss Mary Exton 


The President W. H. Lee 

Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 

G. Teasdill, F.M.A., 
F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 

Members 

Mrs. D. Dain 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt and 
Mrs. D. Dain 

Miss G. Hayball 
Members 

Members 

Mrs. M. Arnold 


and 


se i cn scart 


- 
k 
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1 


! 


f 


f 
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1903—04 


 1904—06 


1906—07 
1907—09 
1909—10 
1910—11 
1911—13 
1913—16 
1916—17 
1917—18 
1918—20 
1920—21 
1921—23 
1923—24 
1924——26 
1926—28 
1928—29 
1929—30 
1930—31 
1931—32 
po32—33 
1933—34 
1934—35 
1935—-36 
1936—37 
1937—38 
1938-39 
1939—40 
1940—41 
1941—42 
1942—43 
194344 
1944—45 
1945—46 
1946—47 
1947—48 
1948—49 
1949—50 
1950—S1 
1951—52 
1952—53 
1953—54 
1954—55 
1955—-56 
1956—57 
—1957—S8 
1958—59 


- 1959—60 


1960—61 
1961—62 
1962—63 
1963—64 
—-1964—65 
1965—66 
1966—67 
1967—68 
| 1968—69 
1969—70 
1970—71 
1971—72 
—1972—73 
_:1973—74 
1974—75 
_ 1975—76 


Bournemouth Matural Science Society 
List of Presidents (1903-1978) 


J. E. Beale (Mayor of Bournemouth) 

G. E. J. Crallan, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S. 

H. J. Waddington, F.L.s. 

A. Ransome, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

A. Smith Woodward, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Dukinfield H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., J.P., M.A., D.SC., D.C.L., F.L.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, D.L., J.P. 

Sir Jethro J. H. Teale, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Field Marshal Lord Grenfell of Kilvey, G.c.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D, F.S.A. 
Lt. Col. Sir David Prain, C.M.G., C.LE., F.R.S. 

F. G. Penrose, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Sir F. W. Keeble, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Hubert Painter, B.SCc., F.C.S. 

Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 

Claude Lyon 

Professor F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Henry Bury, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Dukinfield H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
J. P. Williams-Freeman, M.D. 

Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
Sir F. W. Dyson, K.B.E., M.A., D.SC., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Henry Bury, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Sir Harold Carpenter, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S. 
Professor John Cameron, M.D., D.SC., F.R.S.E. 
Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter, M.B.B., D.M., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
W. G. Aitchison Robertson, M.D., D.SC., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. 
Rev. Professor M. C. Potter, M.A., D.SC., F.L.S. 
Inst.-Capt. M. A. Ainslie, R.N., M.A., F.R.A.S. 
William C. Simmons, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 
Professor S. Mangham, M.A. 

A. S. Hemmy, B.A., M.Sc. 

J. F. N. Green, B.A., F.G.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.0., F.S.A. 

W. J. Woodhouse, A.c.P. 

Edward Hindle, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

Mrs. W. Boyd Watt, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Professor Sir R. A. Peters, M.C., M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 

F. Williamson, F.R.HIST.S. 

H. E. Clarke, M.A., B.SC., F.R.1.C. 

W. J. Read, M.Sc., F.R.LC. 

W. S. Brown, B.Sc. 

A. W. Legat, M.INST.C.E., M.1.S.E. 

D. A, Wray, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 

Miss M. A. M. Penrose, B.Sc. 

Miss D. M. Lowther, B.Sc. 

James Fisher, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

W. P. Winter, B.Sc. 

F. H. Perring, PH.D., M.A. 

Miss F. M. Exton, B.A. 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, D.B.E., D.SC., F.R.S. 
A. J. Butcher, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mrs. A, K. Hunt, B.Sc. 

Professor F. Hodson, PH.D., B.SC., F.G.S. 

T. Marshall Bell, B.A., M.B., B.CH. 

Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 

Graham Teasdill, F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Miss Ursula M. Ogle 

Sqd.-Ldr, J. L. C. Banks 

Miss K. Milner Bennetts, F.z.s. 

Donn Small, M.Sc. 

S. C. S. Brown, F.D.S., R.C.S., L.D.S. 

F. Oldham, J.P., M.A., B.SC., F.INST.P. 

W. H. Lee 


F.R.E.3 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following publications were received in the Library during the year. 
Some of them were gifts from members who subscribe personally to the particular 
Society. The Library Committee are glad to record their appreciation of such gifts. 


i. Publications issued by a Seciety or Institution 

Birmingham Natural History & Philosophical Society—Proceedings. 
Botanical Society of the British Isles—(1) Watsonia, (2) Proceedings. 
British Trust for Ornithclogy—(1) News Bulletin, (2) Bird Study. 
California Academy of Sciences—Proceedings. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Proceedings. 

Dorset Natural History & Archeological Society—Proceedings. 
Hampshire Field Club & Archzological Society—Proceedings. 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Naturalists’ Trust Ltd.—Proceedings. 
Hertford Natural History Society—Transactions. 

Linnean Society of London (1) Botany, (2) Biology —Proceedings 
Men of the Trees—‘“‘Trees’’. 

National Trust—Newsletter. 

Royal Horticultural Society—‘“‘Gardens”’. 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds—“Birds”’. 

Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft—‘‘Natur & Museum”’. 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A.—Annual Report 

Société Jersaise—Annual Bulletin. 

The British Entomological & Natural History Society—Proceedings & Transactions. 
Torquay Natural History Society—Transactions & Proceedings. 
Tromso Museum, Norway—(i) “‘Astarte” (2) Acta Borealia 
Upsala University, Sweden—Acta Phytogeographica Suecica. 
Zoological Society of London— 

Christchurch Harbour Ornithological Group—Birds of Christchurch Harbour repor 


2. Periodicals received 


“Nature”, The Dorset Magazine, The New Scientist, Chemistry in Britain, “Natior 
Geographic”, Newsletters and Year Books. 


The Bourne Press, 3/11 Spring Road. Bournemouth 
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